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Good shotgun powder alone can’t make a champion out of a 
Hi dud. But it can mean the difference between a hit and a miss 
for experienced shooters. That is why more skeet and trap 
events have been won with Hercules Red Dot sporting powder 
than any other. Skeet and trap experts specify Red Dot loads 
" because Red Dot gives precision patterns with light recoil re- 
eres ee gardless of weather conditions. 
J 
oS rO MAKE A BETTER SHOTGUN POWDER 
. another development of Hercules creative research. Write 
for the free book, ‘“‘A Trip Through Hercules Land.”’ 
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Et HERCULES ER COMPANY 
947 Market Stree ngton 99, Delaware 
i CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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Idea: move a derrick on roller skates 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in tires 


‘ews oil well derrick is as high asa 
15-story building. When they fin- 
ish drilling an oil well, they ordinarily 
dismantle the derrick, move it piece- 
meal to a new location. It’s a slow, 
costly operation, for these derricks are 
heavy and cumbersome and are loaded 
with engines and drilling equipment. 

A Texas contracting firm wanted to 
cut moving time, save money. They 
wondered if 150-ton derricks could be 
moved intact—on rubber tires. They 
came to B. F. Goodrich engineers 
with their problem. 

Then, following the tire recommen- 
dations of B. F. Goodrich engineers 


they built four “roller skates”’ or dollies 
with four big tires on each. With a 
heavy truck and a tractor pulling, 
and one of these dollies under each 
corner, the derrick shown in the pic- 
ture was moved 3% miles to a new 
location. Now “‘skating’’ these der- 
ricks cross country is regular practice 
for this contractor. 

Working with anyone who has a 
transportation problem is typical of 
the work of B. F. Goodrich engineers. 
Whether you're moving oil derricks 
or empty cartons, chances are that 
the recommendations of the B. F. 
Goodrich man will save you money. 
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B. F. Goodrich has developed special 
truck tires for many purposes such as 
a snag-safe tire for rock quarries, a tire 
for underground mines, an extra thick 
tread tire for delivery service, a tire 
for combination off and on the high- 
way—even a special tire for the 
farmer's plow. 

When you need truck tires, see 
the B. F. Goodrich man. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Tach Tid 
B.F. Goodrich 
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Anybody know the score? 





Everybody does. Seconds after the 
game ends, the official scorekeeper 
gives a complete accounting of 9 
innings of hits, runs, errors. 

Our Comptometer Peg-Board Plan 
is virtually as fast. Direct and simple, 
it produces almost any accounting 


result with amazing speed, accuracy, 


economy. How? 


Enter figures once—and once only. 
They never have to be recopied. 


@.W. AYER & SON 
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Original postings yield final results! 
This money-saving plan (utilizing 
the great speed of the Comptometer 
machine) banishes forever the end- 
less posting, copying, filing that befog 
office routine. Yet Peg-Board account- 
ing requires no elaborate equipment. 
Completely flexible, it swiftly gives 
combined statements on such distribu- 
tions as stock control, payroll, sales, 
accounts payable, incoming orders. 
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Send today for “Peg-Board Ac 
counting,” a folder that explains in 
detail the great advantages of this 
method. Your nearest Comptometet 
representative is ready to serve you. 


ComPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co. 
Chicago, and sold exclusively by its Comptometer 
Division, 1712 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22. Ill. 
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Viewpoint for 
Successful 
Plant Location 
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New Hampshire 
“Where there’s a Plus in 
every pay envelope” 





Nearness to markets, fine transportation, 
| low power rates, highways of year-round 
| excellence ... New Hampshire has them 
| all... plus another advantage that will 
pay you dividends! 
Today it is increasingly recognized that 
employees who have less fight to “live” 
have more work to give. In New Hamp- 
|  shire’s industrial areas workers own their 
| homes, have well tended gardens, and 
| enjoy intimate acquaintance with some of 

the most beautiful recreation country in 
| the world. You can depend on New 
Hampshire workers, for those who live 
well .. . work well! 


USEFUL to you will be the 
informative booklet, “A Plant 
in New Hampshire.’’ Address: 
Merrill J. Teulon, Industrial 
Director, 307 State Office 
Building, Concord, N. H. 
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~ NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Where there's a Plus in every pay envelope 


If more convenient, you may address: New Hampshire 
Information Bureav, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
Y. 
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The Amazing 
New and Different 


FLUORESCENT FIXTURE 


There are dozens 
of features you 
should know about the 
GUTHLITE. Get all the money- 
saving facts. Write today. 


e Mark 


ST. LOUIS 3 
LEADERS IN LIGHTING SINCE 1902 


iS The Edwin F. Guth Co. 
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when her filing takes 
half the time, with 


Oxford PENDAFLEX* 
hanging folders 


Users report savings up to 
50% in time and cost of 
filing. No new cabinets 
needed— Pendaflex fold- 
ers fit any letter or legal 
size file. Send the coupon 
today and start saving time 


and money. 
*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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1 OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. i 
i 345 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. , 
| Please send catalog and name of nearby 
i dealer who will install trial drawer of l 
, Pendaflex, money back if not satisfied. |! 
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same time, he also made it his 
business to do everything he could 
to prevent the rise to power of 
Adolf Hitler. In this latter task 
Schwarzschild made little head- 
|/way and eventually was forced to 
flee for his life. Holland was his 
first stopping place. When the 
|German armies invaded that coun- 
try he booked passage to the 
United States, where he has re- 
'mained ever since. He now de- 
votes his time to writing and has 
been a frequent contributor to 
NaTION’s BUSINESS in the past few 
years. 





EVER since her graduation from 
Barnard College, FAYE HENLE has 
| worked for the New York Journal 
of Commerce. Right now she’s as- 


to doing features 
of interest to 
business men. 
Though Faye 
would much 
rather write 
about people 
than things, 
most of her as- 
signments for 
the paper fall in 
the latter cate- 
| gory. As a result, she leaps at every 
chance to do a personality sketch 
that comes her way. Some years 
ago one of these sketches grew like 
Topsy until it finally appeared as 
a book called “Au Clare de Luce,” 
the unauthorized biography of 
Clare Boothe Luce. More recently 
the possibility of a story on Ralph 
Coxhead and his Vari-Typer 
caught her fancy. It caught ours 
too, aS can be seen in “Museum 
Piece Comes to Life.” Someday 
Faye hopes to enter the publishing 
| business—to put out a Vari-Typed, 
foreign-language paper of herown. 
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-~ |THE number of things that BEN 
| JAMES has done during his life is 
|almost fantastic. He’s practiced 
| law, taught school, done advertis- 
| ing promotion, been a play doctor, 
i | magazine editor, and has roamed 
| the world as a correspondent. This 
| veritable 
'master of most he has tried—was 


jack-of-all-trades—and 
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signed to covering conventions and° 


About Or AUTHORS 


As managing editor of three 
German weeklies, before the war, 
LEOPOLD SCHWARZSCHILD made it 
his business to Keep a close tab on 
union activity in his own and in 
other European countries. At the 


born in lowa where agriculture is 
the dominant interest and where 
county fairs have more than usual] 
significance. One of his first jobs 
after leaving school was Selling 
fireworks to country fairs. Later 
he renewed his acquaintance with 
the fair business when, as an asgo- 
ciate editor of the now-defunct 
Country Home, his work once 
again brought him into frequent 
contact with fairs. 


IN 25 years of writing about goy- 
ernment and politics, ROBERT D. 
BYRNES has subscribed to the belief 
that, unless a reporter can in- 
terpret news of fiscal affairs, he 
had better leave that field to those 
who can. Besides, leaving such 
stories to some one else gave him 
more time to write about un- 
employment compensation and 
atomic energy legislation, on which 
he has specialized. But the excise 
hearings of the Ways and Means 
Committee listed a Connecticut 
witness and Byrnes, as the Wash- 
ington correspondent for the Hart- 
ford Courant, covered the hear- 
ings. He came away believing that, 
if there were incongruities in the 
excise tax picture, only common 
sense would be needed to point 
them out. 

Rep. Harold Knutson of Minne- 
sota, chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, must share 
this belief because he recently an- 
nounced that the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation has been directed 
to make a study aimed at reducing 
wartime federal sales taxes, par- 
ticularly those imposed at the re- 
tail price level. 


LIKE most anglers CHARLES DE FEO 
goes in for the big ones. Because of 
their size and fight, bass and sal- 
mon are his specialties and he 
spares no effort in making sure 
that he has the correct equipment 
to lure and land them. As a result 
Charlie has been tying his own 
flies for a long time and has be- 
come so adept at this intricate job 
that he is now regarded as one of 
the country’s leading amateur fly- 
tiers. And not unlike most anglers 
Charlie wished he could stretch— 
by just a tiny bit—the size of the 
mounted bass which he painted as 
a part of this month’s cover. Un- 
fortunately, lack of space left him 
no out. 
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GLASS FOR 
INDUSTRY 





“Puntar 


This ceiling fixture, manufac- 
tured by H. A. Framburg and 
Company, Chicago, is but one 
example of Dunbar Glass En- 
gineering. 


Glass styling and development 
in new residential lighting has 
posed these problems: It must 
be informal but dignified in de- 
sign, provide maximum light 
diffusion, conceal unattractive 
bulbs, be adaptable to installed 
electrical systems, be easy to 
clean and replace, and be 
priced for a mass market. 


Here Dunbar has fulfilled these 
requirements with a pleasing 
moulded glass shade. 


Can Moulded Glass Solve 


Your Design Problem ? 


Call on Dunbar, America’s 
most versatile glass plant, to 
see if moulded glass, either 
lime-soda crystal or heat re- 
sisting, can improve your prod- 
ucts. We'll be glad to share our 
37 years of “glass know-how” 
with you. 
Write for Dunbar’s 
(omy brochure NB-B on 
“Industrial Glass.” 


Duntar Glass Corporation 


DUNBAR, WEST VIRGINIA 
New York Chicago Cleveland Los Angeles 














Vacation debit 


WITH so many business activities 
measured by means of indexes, it is 
well to sound a little warning. The 
production figures for July that 
will be coming along this month 
are likely to show declines which, 
however, do not have to be taken 
too seriously. 

The indexes may fall but all they 
will be registering is the happy 
business of having a vacation. Pro- 
duction workers now enjoy paid 
vacations just like their white col- 








|lar associates. So more and more 


companies are shutting down 
plants for the stated period. 

The result is a loss in production 
which is usually made up through 
overtime both before and after the 
shutdown. The statistical people 
who calculate the indexes nicely 
for seasonal adjustment must now 
devise a way of including the vaca- 
tion factor. 


Security and ambition 


A RATHER adroit poll has been 
made by the Psychological Corpo- 
ration to measure the trend of so- 
cialism or state capitalism in this 
country. The question asked in- 
volved no mention of abstract po- 
litical belief. It simply wanted an 
answer on whether the person in- 
terviewed would prefer to work for 


|a private business or for some de- 
| partment of the Government. 


One third of those queried voted 
for government jobs as against the 
ten per cent who now are work- 
ing for federal, state and city 
agencies. 

“Greater security” was the prin- 


| cipal reason given for the choice 


which ran this way by percentages: 
Unskilled workers, 48; skilled work- 
ers, 34; white collar, 27; and own- 
ers and managers, 18. In the un- 
skilled labor category, the choice 
for government jobs ran ahead of 
those preferring private work 48 to 
45, with seven per cent uncertain. 
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The principal reason given for 
wanting to work for private com- 
panies was “greater chance for ad- 
vancement.” Ambition, therefore, 
is still dominant but security is an 
influence which seems to need em- 
phasis in private industry. 


Court edicts 


TWO vital decisions affecting 
American business and its future 
were handed down in the last term 
by the U. S. Supreme Court—both 
of them victories by wide margins 
for the Federal Trade Commission. 
The high court ruled six to one 
against the multiple basing-point 
system of pricing used by the 
cement industry and in the Morton 
Salt case, by seven to two gave a 
new twist to the Robinson-Patman 
Act by outlawing quantity dis- 
counts that involve price discrimi- 
nation. Previously, the FTC had to 
prove injury to competition and 
now, according to sound legal opin- 
ion, the injury is implied. 

A host of major products, includ- 
ing steel, are caught up in the mul- 
tiple basing-point edict, which fol- 
lows after a long lag the court’s 
decision against “Pittsburgh Plus,” 
or single basing-point system. The 
gist of the basing-point practice is 
that freight is charged from speci- 
fied cities regardless of where the 
customer takes delivery. His plant 
may be right around the corner 
from the mill but he pays the price 
plus the freight from what may be 
a distant point. 

A score of other basing points 
were adopted after ‘Pittsburgh 
Plus” was ruled out yet, in prin- 
ciple, the pricing arrangement re- 
mained the same. 

Shortly before the court ban on 
basing points became effective last 
month, the big cement companies 
announced f.o.b. prices and, quite 
to the surprise of other leaders, the 
United States Steel Corporation 
decided on the same step. 

The steel case was still pending, 
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and it was thought at first that 
moves would be made to have Con- 
gress legalize base-point pricing. 
Now the theory is advanced that 
steel and the other industries af- 
fected may wish to prove by prac- 
tical examples how f.o.b. pricing 
will work out to the disadvantage 
of many industrial consumers who 
nave to pay freight which was pre- 
viously absorbed. Maybe they will 
take the case to Congress. 

To business observers, the time 
seems closer when some over-all 
decisions Must be reached con- 
cerning how big industry can be 
fitted more appropriately into our 
democratic system. 


Management spotlights 


THROUGH the war years and un- 
til recently production men have 
reigned supreme in many lines of 
industry. The sales end of manage- 
ment suffered almost complete 
eclipse. 

The situation reminds some busi- 
ness observers of the circumstances 
leading up to 1929. For several 
years before that disaster it was 
the financial officer who “ruled the 
roost,” as he put together various 
mergers. Then his big scene on the 
business stage was over. 





Production men and engineers 
are not likely to fade from the fore- | 
ground while so much emphasis is 
required to bring down costs and 
thereby prices. But they will cer- 
tainly have to make room for the 
sales officer in the business action 
coming up. 


Steady work 


RICHARD R. DEUPREE, president 
of the Procter & Gamble Co., has | 
“carried the torch” for stabilized | 
employment for almost 20 years. | 
His company has operated a guar- | 
anteedemployment plan since 1923. 

Over that period there have been 
several stern tests of the plan but 
Mr. Deupree asserts that “not a 
single employe who came under 
the plan has been laid off because 
of lack of work.” As readers of 
NATION’s BUSINESS have learned 
through an article by Deupree 
in a past issue, the company guar- 
antees 48 weeks of work in the cal- 





endar year provided the employe is 


Willing to take any job available. 
The employe becomes eligible after 
working two years for the company. 

Deupree told a dinner meeting 
of newspaper publishers recently 
that the commodity price break in 
February raised a problem. Deal- 
ets and consumers reduced their 
purchases. 





“For eight weeks we were com- 





..» Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 





How pure is pure water? 


VEN drinking water isn’t pure 
enough chemically to meet Erie’s 
standards for Diesel locomotive use. 


Big engine radiators, and heating 
and air-conditioning systems for pas- 
senger trains must have water free 
from corrosive and scale forming 
elements. To get pure enough water, 
three large purification plants are 
operated by the Erie. Here impuri- 
ties are removed at the rate of about 
6 Ibs. of solid matter per 1000 gallons. 


Electronic analyzers constantly check 
the processed water. Other tests are 
made frequently by plant operators 
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and traveling chemists as additional 
checks to insure purity. 


This is but one example of labora- 
tory control carried on by the Erie. 


Examinations of materials now used 
and research to discover even better 
methods and equipment are con- 
stantly under way. Such a program 
is typical of progress in railroading 
— progress for continued improve- 
ment of transportation. 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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sidewalk superintendents 


Most folks like to take time off to watch an underground 


construction job. Construction men call them “sidewalk superin- 


tendents.” If you should happen to watch pipe being installed 


for a water main, look for the “Q-Check” mark which tells you it’s 


cast iron pipe. More than 95% of the water distribution 





mains in America’s water supply systems 
are constructed with cast iron pipe. 
Why? Because of its proved record in 
the public service. By avoided replace- 
ments, which would be necessary with 
shorter-lived pipe, cast iron pipe has 
saved, and is now saving millions of 
dollars for taxpayers. Cast Iron Pipe 
Research Association, T. F. Wolfe, 
Engineer, 122 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


This cast iron water main has served 
the citizens of Philadelphia for 126 years. 


CAST TRON PIPE 


SERVES 


LOOK FOR THIS MARK 
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POR CENTURIES 


IT IDENTIFIES CAST IRON PIPE 


pelled to carry larger inventories 
than we liked,” Deupree said, “byt 
nevertheless we Kept our produe. 
tion up. We knew that consump- 
tion was going on, and that it 
was just a matter of time untj 
the inventory situation would be 
straightened out.” 


Industry spreading 


OVER half of a cross-section of 
American industry has “decentra]- 
ized” because it bought going 
companies elsewhere or purchased 
surplus war plants, according to q 
survey by the National Industria] 
Conference Board. About 25 per 
cent of the companies reporting 
indicated that they have a definite 
| policy of decentralizing plant fa- 
| cilities. 

| Where there is a set policy for 
spreading plants, the advantages 
were cited as: proximity to impor- 
tant new markets, tapping new 
sources of labor, greater efficiency 
in smaller plants, improved human 
and public relations and the op- 
portunity of segregating unlike 
operations in separate plants. 

The study noted a definite trend 
|toward locating manufacturing 
plants in the smaller cities and 
towns. Cities and towns with 10- 
C00—100,000 population are re- 
ported to be the most popular 
places for plants started up from 
1940-47. 

Almost 30 per cent of the plants 
established since 1940 are in towns 
of 10,000 or less, against only 20 
per cent of the plants built before 
1940. 








Radio audience 


IF THERE is great complaint about 
radio commercials just consider 
how many ears are offended. The 
Broadcast Measurement Bureau 
reports that 37,623,000 families 
owned one or more radios as of 
January, 1948. And all of these 
radios “in working order,” too! 

According to BMB this repre- 
sented 94.2 per cent of all U. S. 
families as against an estimate of 
90.4 in January, 1946. 

While the broadcast organiza- 
tion testifies to the “meticulous 
execution” of its survey, it admits 
that no formula or sampling can 
substitute satisfactorily for a com- 
plete census. This census is prom- 
ised for 1950, and BMB hopes 4a 
‘question on radio ownership will 
be included. 

We trust BMB will not be dis- 
appointed by having the census 
prove its figures are off the mark. 
And meanwhile we suggest that a 
curb on objectionable commercials 
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might see more sets “working” as 
well as “in working order.” 


Retail maxim 


AN OLD rule, and a good one, in 
retailing maintains that the secret 
of success is having “the right mer- 
chandise at the right price at the 
right time.” 

During the fall buying season of 
a few weeks back, retailers were 
striving diligently to work back to 
this simple principle after the long 
period of having to take from many 
of their suppliers, “the wrong mer- 
chandise at the wrong price and at 
the wrong time.” 

In the war years and in the post- 
war period of shortages, violation 
of the rule did not mean much. 
Whoever had merchandise pros- 
pered. But now the buying public 
has become more choosy and the 
old success formula must be ob- 
served. 


Labor experting 


SOME able economists are now 
figuring out things for the big labor 
unions. The days when battles were 
won by the side which packed the 
hardest punch on the picket line 
has passed. What seems to count 
now is a good sock in the arena of 
economic argument. 

The unions appear to have 
equipped themselves pretty well for 
this new type of controversy. Thus, 
the CIO in a recent issue of its 
Economic Outlook gets to talking 
about wages and profits. And, since 
wages are usually published as 
“before taxes,” the CIO writer 


makes his comparison of wages | 


with profits “before taxes.” 

There is nothing foul about this 
blow because both direct and in- 
direct taxes take quite a slice from 
the average weekly wage reported 
for factory workers. 


In-plant feeding 


THE factory cafeteria as a means 
of building worker morale was 
voted close to top honors by both 
management and labor unionsina 
survey made by Crotty Brothers, 
Inc., industrial restaurant man- 
agers of Boston. A report on this 
Study was given in a recent issue 
of the Harvard Business Review, 
which indicated that, in 1944, more 
than eight out of every ten plants 
employing 1,000 workers or more 
had cafeterias 

Management put athletic teams 
and clubs first on its morale list 
with 40 per cent, but the cafeteria 
came a close second with 36 per 
cent. The company newspaper 
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Whats behind the dial ? 


Behind the dial is the heart of your business— your records! 
Think—how could you continue after fire destroyed your 
inventory records, accounts receivable, tax records, deeds 
and contracts? How could you even establish proof of 


loss to collect your fire insurance? 4 out of 10 firms never 
reopen after losing their records! That’s why your safe 


is so important! 


How You Can Be Sure Of Your Safe 


Look for the label of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., on your safe. Don’t 
trust any safe that doesn’t have it! 
Modern Mosler safes pass their tough- 
est tests with plenty to spare—you can 
depend on Mosler. 

There’s a Mosler safe.to meet your 
requirements exactly, at less than you’d 
expect to pay. Find out about it now, 


Mosier ‘‘A’’ Label Safe with burglary 
resistive chest for dual protection 
against fire and burglary 


Je Mosier Safe c 


Main Office: 320 Fifth Avenue Established 1848 
New York 1, N. Y. 
Dealers in principal cities 
Factories: Hamilton, O 


before fire strikes! Fill in the coupon be- 
low and mail it now 


The Mosler Safe Co., Dept. 38 


320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
Largest Builders of Safes 


; and Vaults in the World You Should Know About Safes.” 


(0 The Name of my nearest Mosler Dealer 


Please send me: [] The new free booklet ‘‘What 
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more operating cash to work 
profitably, you should send now 
for our book, “A Better Way 
to Finance Your Business.”’ 


WOULD A QUICK SOURCE 
OF MORE MONEY 


Help your business operate 
More Efficiently — More Profitably 


Learn how little money costs . . . how much more you 
can get .. . how long you can use it .. . and other 
advantages of our Commercial Financing Plan. Just 
write, wire or phone the nearest Commercial Credit 
Corporation Office listed below for a copy of “A 
Better Way to Finance Your Business.’’ No obligation. 
COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 = New York 17 ® Chicago 6 


Los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6 ® Portland 5, Ore...and other offices in more than 
300 cities of the United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CONPANY 


$80,000 000 


Capital and surplus 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 





NATION 


scored 26 per cent for third place 

Local labor leaders, as might be 
expected, believed the encourage. 
ment of attendance at union meet. 
ings was number one (68 per cent) 
and then ranked the cafeteria see. 
ond with 44 per cent. However, they 
also put in a good vote (27 per cent) 
for free coffee in the mid-morning 
| and mid-afternoon, so maybe the 
| food and Java, if combined, might 
have scored first place. 

An overwhelming vote was re- 
corded for service at cost in the 
cafeterias. Management registered 
78 per cent and the labor groups 
70 per cent. Subsidizing drew 23 
per cent from labor and nine per 
cent from management. 





Company news 


| 

| ALONG with the great growth in 
| public and industrial relations has 
| come expansion and notable im- 
provement in company publica- 


= YOUR BUSINESS can put | tions. Not so long ago they were 


just “house organs,” and often just 
a folder whipped up hurriedly asa 
side job of the advertising depart- 
ment. 

Company publications today 
have editors and staffs. Some of 
the “externals” as they are called 
when circulation extends outside 
as well as inside the organization, 
compare in format with the best 
of regular. magazines. Friends, 
house magazine of Chevrolet 
Motors, which has resumed pub- 
lication after its wartime lapse, 
has a circulation of 1,400,000. 

What to put in a company pub- 
lication is the constant problem of 
earnest industrial editors. Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing Co., 
of Minneapolis, found that product 
stories ranked first, followed by 
personals, editorial matter and 
company policies. Joke and feature 
columns were less popular. 
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p BIGGEST CHRISTMAS is already on the 
way. Goods are moving to retailers. 

Manufacturers, distributors, expect 
rising dollar volume to continue through 
holiday season. 

There's basis for their optimism. 

Wages continue upward. So do national 
income figures, retail sales, employ- 
ment, crop prospects. 

But here's something to paste in your 
Spring bonnet: 

Recessions—when they come—have a 
way of sneaking up on you. 

Remember the record: 

Money panic of 1907 was touched off 
suddenly, unexpectedly, by collapse of 
a New York bank. 

The 1920 recession hit folks in their 
pocketbooks, bank accounts, when they 
weren't looking. 

Economist Roger Babson won fame by 
forecasting 1929 crash (to deaf ears). 

And 1937 slump was practically over 
pefore it was generally known there was 
anything wrong. 

This isn't warning that boom is about 
to bust. It's a suggestion to play ‘em 
close to your chest. 


SIGNS OF CAUTION lacking in the 
splurge period before 1929 debacle are 
appearing. 

Manufacturers find merchants becoming 
more wary of overstocked inventories. 

Sales managers agree that the sellers’ 
market is petering out in many lines— 
rapidly. 

One answer: Better salesmanship. 

How's yours? 

And your management setup? 

Trimming already has begun in some 
businesses feeling the pinch of supply 
catching up with demand. 

Here's an example: 

Frank B. Pollock, president of 
Thatcher Glass Manufacturing, informs 


Stockholders he has cut all salaries— 
including his own. 

Chopped his own 20 per cent and went 
on down the line to 6 per cent for those 
in lower salary brackets. 

Thatcher was running at 65 per cent 


of capacity due to "unrealistic pricing 
policy of the industry." 


rlass container selling prices, he 
Said, are only 28 per cent higher than 
prewar. 

"..-and offhand I can think of no 
other industry that has failed to ad-= 
vance prices from 50 to 100 per cent and 
even more to maintain its profit margins 


in the face of cost increases." 

Pollock also closed one plant, "“Ssev= 
ered numerous people whom we felt we 
could get along without in view of the 
decline in volume." 
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Net result: an estimated total annual 
operating savings of $185,000. 
How would you tighten your operations? 


> WATCH FOR REPORT of National Security 
Resources Board (master defense plan- 
ning agency) to White House on place of 
controls in defense preparedness. It's 
due this month. 

Switch for turning them on is in new 
Selective service bill's industrial 
mobilization provisions...mandatory 
defense production, steel allocation, 
even plant seizure is provided. 

Getting scarce materials by doing 
defense work may make the difference 
between staying in business or folding 
up for many. 

Smart business men study their pros- 
pects of handling military output. 

And smart bankers ask them questions 
on this point when they come in for 
loans. Bankers probably will be happier 
to talk credit with toolmakers than 
with toy manufacturers. 

Unless toy producer can show potential 
in essential output he may have trouble 
getting loan. 


p> RECORD 1948 CORN CROP which Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics predicts— 
3,328,862,000 bushels—should mean more 
pork on dinner tables. 

But you won't see results before next 
year's pigs go to market—in larger 
numbers than this year. 

And they won't make big enough dent 
in over-all meat shortage. Shortage 
of meat and high prices for it will be 
with us for long time yet. 

Whole 1948 BAE crop outlook is good. 

Corn: biggest crop ever...wheat: sec= 
ond only to last year's all-time high... 
oats: well above average yields...bar= 
ley: likewise...rice: near record pro-=- 
duction. 

Yet world grain market may change. 

Both Russia and Argentina have large 
grain crops this year. And European 
yields are much improved. 

So U.S. farmers may get Squeezed some 
On grain exports. But they can't get 
hurt very much. 

Congress took care of them this year 
by keeping support-price levels for 
grain comfortably high. 

Present levels run through 1949. 
They'll keep prices of grain foods, 
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feeds, from sagging much if at all. 

So it's unlikely that Congress will 
hear many complaints from farmers on 
that score. 


> CONGRESSMEN WILL hear from some other 
folks on another score—veterans on 
housing. 

Listen for housing howls at the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars conclave in St. 
Louis late this month. 

They'll be repeated later by Amvets 
in Chicago, American Legion in Miami. 

Here are specific complaints: 

1. Government is doing home loan 
guarantee business with two sets of 
interest rates. 

Veterans Administration guarantees 
loans with maximum of 4 per cent in- 
terest. 

FHA allows 4% per cent plus another 
half for mortgage insurance. 

Lenders are leaning more toward FHA- 
backed loans, away from those insured 
by VA. 

Over 20 year pay period VA officials 
estimate it costs veterans 10 per cent 
more under FHA than VA programs. 

2. To encourage private lending, Con- 
gress set up new secondary mortgage mar- 
ket for loans guaranteed by VA and FHA. 

But veterans' organizations claim 
it's inadequate. 

Plan permits lenders to sell not more 
than one fourth of loans insured by VA 
or FHA after last April 30 to Federal 
National Mortgage Association, RFC sub- 
sidiary. 

That precludes about $7,000,000,000 
of VA-insured and $12,000,000,000 of 
FHA=backed mortgages approved by those 
agencies before that date. 

That's money lenders can't get from 
FNMA to make additional home loans to 
veterans or anyone else. 

3. FNMA can't buy paper on multiple 
dwellings of over four-family size. 

4. New housing law permits FHA to in- 
sure 95 per cent of loans for coopera- 
tive housing projects for World War II 
veterans. But these mortgages are lim- 
ited to $1,350 per room. 

Veterans complain tnat in most 
localities such projects can't be built 
within that figure. 

"The new law doesn't give us anything 
much we didn't already have—which 
wasn't enough," is a VFW officer's view. 


CAN A COMMODITY'S price continue up- 
ward in the face of declining sales? 

Yes—at least for a while. 

Good example is tires. Slump in sales 
brings production cutbacks. 

But prices have been boosted for sec- 
ond time in nine months. Latest rise is 
from 4% to 10 per cent for some Sizes, 

Free of major strikes since war's end, 
able to reconvert quickly, tiremakers 
caught up with demand early this year, 

Wage increases, higher material and 
overhead costs force the price rises, 
manufacturers say. 


> IF YOU USE materials for which U.S. 
depends mainly upon imports don't bank 
too much on ERP to increase supplies. 

Under plan U.S. is to get more basic, 
Strategic materials in return for its 
ERP dollars. 

But their production in ERP country 
colonial possessions will require new 
machinery, equipment. 

Much will be same scarce machinery, 
equipment needed to rehabilitate ERP 
countries themselves. And that comes 
first. Won't be enough for both jobs for 
months. 


> YOU'RE LIKELY to be affected by new 
trend away from baSing=-point pricing. 

Trend got started when cement industry 
by U.S. Supreme Court order switched to 
f.o.b. pricing. Cement users now pay 
freight rates from mills. 

That ups or drops your price, depend- 
ing on delivery distance. Basing-point 
System was used to help equalize geo- 
graphic differences, enabled widely 
separated manufacturers to compete in 
each other's territory. 

Since change to f.o0.b. cement price 
trend has been upward. Same will be true 
in other basic industries that make 
the change. 

U.S. Steel Corp. Siready has switched. 
Corporation spokesmen say it will be 
some months before full effects of this 
"minor industrial revolution" make theme 
selves known. 

Many orders for future delivery will 
need revising. 

One Detroit auto manufacturer figures 
Steel he needs may jump from $6 to $10 
more per ton. 

This much seems certain: 

Congress next year will be deluged 
with requests to legalize delivered 
pricing, basing-point system. 

Present outlook is: It will. 


> SELECTIVE SERVICE is worried about 
getting enough citizens to serve on 
peacetime local draft boards. 

These jobs are viewed by many war time 
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poard members as good formula for losing 
friends, alienating neighbors. 

Today war urgency is lacking, services 
need only about one tenth of eligible 
men, many more exemptions are possible. 

All of which makes it tougher to ex- 
plain to that tenth boy why his nine 
pals aren't going drilling with him. 


p TAFT-HARTLEY labor law's first birth- 
day just passed. This month a heavy load 
of bargaining contracts comes up for 
renewal. 

Year ago many contracts (most for 
one year) were rushed through to avoid 
law's terms before they became effec- 
tive. For them this is law's first ap- 
plication. 


p THERE'S A NEW LOOK in family income 
figures. 

Low income families are becoming few- 
er. Numbers of those with middle and 
high incomes increase. 

Latest figures show 8 per cent of 
families in $7,500-and-over class com- 
pared to 6 per cent in 1946, 4 per cent 
in 1945. 

Corresponding percentages for the 
$5,000-$7,500 group: 13, 9, 8. For 
$1,000-$2,000 class: 18, 20, 22. 

More than one fourth of non-farm fam-= 
ilies expect incomes to be greater in 
early 1949 than this year. 

One-tenth think they will be less. 

Two-fifths expect no change. 

Today biggest slice of total goes to 
families with over $7,500—30 per cent. 


STOCK MARKET is a sentimental place. 

Wall Street watches business statis- 
tics paint a glowing scene. Yet Street 
Still hasn't recovered from its slump 
of nearly two years ago. Securities men 
aren't sure why. 

Sentimental angle as reflected in late 
est Federal Reserve reports shows wari- 
ness of most buyers toward market. 

Sixty-two per cent of families with 
$2,000 incomes and over oppose common 
Stock investments, confess ignorance of 
market, fear risks it involves. 

Common stocks are least favored of ma- 
jor types of assets. Savings bonds, bank 
deposits, real estate rank higher. 


> MONEY MULTIPLICATION in banking trans- 
actions will add to other inflationary 
effects of ERP spending by U.S. 

Here's how: 

After certification by his own govern= 
ment and ECA foreign importer gets pur- 
chase order. 

Then ECA deposits money to cover it 
ina U.S. bank of foreign nation's 
Selection if purchase will be made here. 
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Bank need hold only required reserve 
of this deposit, can lend rest. Borrow- 
er may deposit loan in another bank 
which also can follow reserve-lend 
process. When original ECA deposit 
(they'll total millions of dollars) has 
cleared 20 such turnovers it will have 
multiplied roughly six times. 

Same thing happens with U.S. gold pur- 
chases when money paid by U.S. treasury 
goes into U.S. banks. 


> WHERE CAN GOVERNMENT economy ax swing 
hardest? 

Congress hopes to find much of answer 
in report (due next January) from Hoover 
Commission. 

Federal employment figures indicate 
ax Swinging will be tougher than many 
anticipate. 

Employment totals 2,030,861. 

Biggest chunk: 845,945 civilian em- 
ployes of defense program. Next: eight 
non=-defense agencies with 782,530, of 
whom 482,000 are in Post Office. 

War, postwar agencies: 25,809. 

Balance: 376,490 in 37 independent 
agencies, including VA's 203,000. And 
White House: 1,087. 


> BRIEFS: You'll see more new domestic, 
less imported glassware on dinner 
tables. Imported glassware prices are 
up, style and quality off and down.... 
Wary resort operators keep fingers 
crossed as Labor Day nears. Many Fourth 
of July resort visitors slept in their 
cars, Shunned expensive eating places. 
---Coal shovels on locomotives are going 
the way of buggy whips. American Loco- 
motive's Schenectady plant completed its 
last steam engine (for Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie Railroad), now makes diesel- 
electrics exclusively....Dry ice (it 
brings $35 to $65 a ton) is by-product 
of new natural gas burning process for 
reducing iron ore at lower cost....While 
it was conducting its “stop inflation" 
drive during April, May, June, Treasury 
paid out $40,000,000 more in redemptions 
than it took in on E bond sales....Esti-=- 
mated 30,000,000 home permanent waves 
will be bought by U.S. women this year. 
---Druggists find film developing good 
business addition. Last year they made 
1,000,000,000 prints....New Jersey ex- 
ecutive sent each of 3,680 employes 
recording of firm's annual report. 
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Ln businesses of every kind 


: National 
Mechanized 


Accounting 


INDUSTRIAL PAYROLL COMMERCIAL BANK 


Could you make a corresponding saving? in the first year. Thereafter, they run on, 

You should—for all over the country con- year after year, as a clear reduction in oper- 

cerns of every size and type are reporting ating expenses. Ask your local National 

savings in this range upon mechanizing their representative to check your present set-up, 

accounting with Nationals. These savings and report specifically the savings you can 

Ric ettsemtiele Metional installatic wv) N sblic - CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 
often pay for the whole National installation expect. NO cost of obligation ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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The State of the Nation 


T IS an interesting experience to glance again 

at one of those standard arithmetic books 
which young America studied at school in those 
distant years immediately preceding World War 
I, Some of the material set forth in those vener- 
able texts is still reliable. But other sections seem 
to have no relation whatsoever to life today. 

Measures of weight, of capacity and of distance 
are as valid now as they were 40 years ago. The 
pound avoirdupois is still 16 ounces; the gal- 
lon continues to contain four quarts; the yard 
totals the same 36 inches that it used to have. 
Moreover, we know that by visiting the Bureau 
of Standards we can verify the fact that all of 
these measurements have remained constant. 
The passage of time has not changed the weight 
of the ounce, the size of the quart or the length 
of the inch. 

But in another field of measurement, certainly 
no less important than those mentioned, the old 
arithmetics seem hopelessly out of date. There is 
no validity, for present-day living, in the tabula- 
tions entitled ‘‘Measures of Value.” 

There one may read that in the United States: 
“The unit of value is the dollar. Its standard 
weight in gold 25.8 grains.” It is further stated 
that $4.8665 in American money is the value of an 
English sovereign; that the value of the French 
franc is $.193 and that of the German mark is 
$.2385. 

The author of this particular “Standard Arith- 
metic” concludes that since all these currencies 
are valued in gold it is “a simple and interesting 
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calculation for the student” to determine the ex- 
change value of the English sovereign in French 
francs, and so on. The wording is nostalgic, but 
far from reliable for business life today. 


Instead of being a simple calculation it is now 
no longer possible for well-informed adults, let 
alone schoolboys, to work out the exchange rate 
of the pound in francs, or other international 
combinations. One would have to know first what 
sort of English pounds and what sort of French 
francs are involved and even then the answers 
would be uncertain. For these are the days of 
what are euphemistically called “multiple cur- 
rencies.” 

The pound sterling, for instance, is no longer 
worth the 4.8665 clearly defined dollars of 40 
years ago. It is not worth the 4.03 contemporary 
dollars for which the paper sovereign is officially 
sold in London. Over here one can readily pur- 
chase English pounds at the rate of $2.90 apiece. 
And because of this discrepancy the British 
Government recently warned American tourists 
that they may only bring five pounds apiece into 
England. “Any sterling above this amount will be 
confiscated.” 

The currency devaluation which has taken 
place in every country, as the result of two world 
wars, is of course an enormous obstacle to the res- 
toration of healthy international relations. But 
the moral deterioration involved is even more 
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Baskin’s, Chicago, installed 456 Thermcvane units to provide more day- 
light and year-round comfort for the sture interior. View below shows 
dramatically how practical large glass areas can be when glazed with 
Thermopane to assure maximum comfort. Architect: Holabird and Root, 


Chicago. 



























































Shermopane 
Wins wide approval 


with 
Comfort * Convenience - Savings 
Readily Available to Everyone 





In any business, orders are the measure 
of a product’s success. Building man. 
agement and home owners everywhere 
are expressing their approval with orders 
for Thermopane*—the insulating win. 
dow pane that makes single glazing out of 
date. All over the country... in all 
climates .. . Thermopane’s “Big 3”°— 
Comfort, Convenience and Savings— 
pay continuing dividends for every 
investment made. Here’s why: 

COMFORT... two or more panes 
of glass separated by dry air and factory- 
fabricated into a unit by L-O-F’s Bond. 
ermetic (metal-to-glass) Seal* provide 
year-round window insulation. Thermo- 
pane keeps rooms and buildings warmer 
in winter—cooler in summer . . . permits 
more accurate and economic control of 
proper humidities so necessary to health 
and comfort. 

CONVENIENCE .. . Thermopane 
provides all the advantages of storm 
sash without their bother... is a par- 
ticular asset in multi-storied buildings 
where storm sash are impractical. 

SAVINGS ...Thermopane’s in- 
sulating air space prevents excessive 
heat loss through glass... adds up to 
fuel savings year after year. Reduces 
the load on air-conditioning equipment 
and lowers power costs in summer by 
keeping conducted heat on the outside. 


READILY AVAILABLE AT A 
COST THAT MAKES IT PRAC-. 
TICAL EVERYWHERE... L:OF 
Glass Distributors stock Thermopane in 
standard sizes and can assure prompt 
delivery of units of special dimensions. 
Libbey-Owens‘Ford Glass Company, 
1388 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio, 


*® 





ONLY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD MAKES 





LIBBEY* OWENS - FORD 
til a Gfuedi ae ta GLASS 
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damaging, because more subtle, than the impedi- 
ments to trade and travel. 

If measurements of weight and distance had 
peen similarly distorted, so that a ton were now 
a number of diminishing pounds, and the foot a 
measure of contracting inches, the disintegration 
of standards would be apparent to all. In the case 
of monetary debasement the damage done is at 
first less obvious, for people do not readily realize 
that they can be shortchanged by an unscrupu- 
lous government more easily than by an un- 
scrupulous tradesman. 

Nevertheless, it has always been the practice of 
governments to meet their pressing financial obli- 
gations by one form or another of currency depre- 
ciation. The passage of nearly two centuries has 
only confirmed the assertion of Adam Smith, in 
the fourth chapter of ‘“‘The Wealth of Nations”: 


“For in every country of the world, I believe, 
the avarice and injustice of princes and 
sovereign states, abusing the confidence of 
their subjects, have by degrees diminished the 
real quantity of metal, which had been origi- 
nally contained in their coins.” 


Money, as long as it is stable, is a convenient 
measure of value. But the only quality which 
makes money reliable as a measure of value is 
stability. Indeed stability is the essential charac- 
teristic of any measurement—of weight, or vol- 
ume, or length—or of individual character. 

Because men are not always themselves re- 
liable they long since entrusted government with 
the establishment and enforcement of those 
standards which are necessary for commerce of 
every kind. Gradually it became the province of 
government to define the units of measurement, 
and to see that those units were not changed at 
the discretion of buyer or seller. And thus the 
arithmetics of a generation ago could define for 
children not only the standard “weights and 
measures’’ but also the national units of mone- 
tary value—nearly all linked to gold and there- 
fore automatically linked to each other. 

So far as monetary value is concerned, the 
coming of the era of “managed currencies” has 
changed all this. It has replaced a standard which 
was reliable by arbitrary and artificial arrange- 
ments. These can now be changed by essentially 
irresponsible officials without any general reali- 
zation that a change is being made. Indeed, only 
as the dollar buys less and less—of food, cloth- 
ing, housing, or other necessities—do people as 
a whole begin to be dimly aware that there has 
been tampering with standards; that the trust 
which they placed in government to maintain 
standards has, in the monetary field, been mis- 
placed. 

The bitter irony in this situation is that as gov- 
érment undermines one of the basic standards 
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of civilized life, it simul- 
taneously seeks power to pm 
impose new standards in ete 
other fields. om 

Even as they were de- 
basing their currencies, 
governments have 
sought successfully to 
extend their power over 
education, religion, industry, working conditions 
and, through conscription, the militarization of 
youth. If logic means anything a government 
should be compelled to maintain the funda- 
mental standards entrusted to it, before it is per- 
mitted to extend its controls in more debatable 
fields. If a guardian proves himself untrust- 
worthy his authority should not be extended; it 
should be curtailed. 
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Under existing circumstances it is probably 
impossible, at least in the near future, to restore 
the international gold standard which used to 
give stability to commercial transactions between 
nations. We must reconcile ourselves to the fact 
that—for all our talk of world cooperation—gov- 
ernments have actually become far more isola- 
tionist than was the case before World War I. 

But it is wholly possible, and practical, for the 
United States to protect its own financial stand- 
ards by making our paper money redeemable in 
gold, restoring the right of the American citizen 
to own gold, as used to be taken for granted. 

The only reason why this standard is not re- 
stored would seem to be the general ignorance of 
and apathy towards monetary problems. The 
power to control money was assumed by govern- 
ment so long ago that people have simply ceased 
to give consideration to the subject. But this in- 
difference, as the dollar comes to measure steadily 
less in actual commodities, is no longer possible. 

The problem of a stabilized currency is not sim- 
ple. But it can be greatly simplified, like every 
other problem of life, if we start by reducing it to 
the moral elements involved. What we have done 
is to give our Government the power continuously 
to debase the standard of monetary value. That 
standard is still being debased. And the tolerance 
of debasement in this field, like any other com- 
promise with evil, is insidiously encouraging the 
debasement of other standards. 

An election year is more than an occasion to re- 
view the policy of a particular Administration, 
and that of the opposition which seeks to replace 
it. The contest also provides opportunity to re- 
examine and revalue the standards by which we 
live. That of monetary stability is not merely a 
technical problem. It is at bottom a definite in- 
dication of whether or not we value moral prin- 
ciples as a guide to living. 

—FELIX MORLEY 
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NEW DODGE => 


Deb Ruled WUCK 


LEFT OR RIGHT TURN 

















CONVENTIONAL RIGHT TURN 





| 152 IN WHEELBASE poe 

BETTER WEIGHT DISTRIBUTION MORE COMFORT AND SAFETY SHORTER TURNING DIAMETERS 
By moving the front axle back, 1. Plenty of headroom. 2. Steer- You can turn in much smaller 
and the engine forward, more ing wheel right in the driver’s circles, right and left, because 
load is carried on the front axle, lap. 3. Natural, adjustable back Dodge ‘“Job-Rated’”’ trucks have 
giving Dodge “‘Job-Rated”’ trucks support. 4. Proper leg support. an ingenious new type of “‘cross- 
much better weight distribution, 5. Chair-height seats. 6. 7-inch steering,’ plus shorter wheelbases 
plus ability to haul more payload. seat adjustment. 7. ‘‘Air-O-Ride’”’ and wider tread front axles. 


cushions, adjustable to weight of 
driver and road conditions. 


A truck that fits your job saves money .. . and 
lasts longer. It’s easy to see why. 

If your truck is too big, you waste gas and oil 
carrying unnecessary weight. If it’s too small, 


breakdowns run up excessive maintenance costs. 

. There’s no need to drive expensive “misfits.” 

THE TRUCK THATS Go to your nearest Dodge dealer. Tell him 
what you haul, how much it weighs, and where 


| | a you haul it. He will then recommend a Dodge 
“‘Job-Rated”’ truck specifically engineered and 
built . . . to fit your job. 
Such a truck will have “‘.Job-Rated”’ power... 
the right one of seven great truck engines. 
It will have exactly the right clutch, trans- 


mission, rear axle . . . and every other unit... 
TO FIT YOUR JOB ! to haul your loads over your roads. 
In all, there are 248 basic “.Job-Rated’’ chassis 
and body models. They are engineered and 
built for gross vehicle weights up to 23,000 
pounds, and for gross tractor-trailer weights up 
to 40,000 pounds. Each is ‘‘-Job-Rated’’ for max- 
imum economy, typical Dodge dependability. 
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FIT THE JOB...SAVE MONEY 
. LAST LONGER 
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The Month's Business highlights 


ULLISH factors, strong enough to 

override the disturbing features 
that go with a political campaign, will 
continue to dominate the business 
situation. Further stimulation will 
come after the election when an ad- 
ministration possibly more friendly to 
business may be in power. No early 
tax increase is in prospect and there are assur- 
ances that mandatory controls and other forms 
of regimentation will not be imposed. 

Republican candidates are running on a 
solemn pledge “‘to reduce the enormous burden of 
taxation in order to provide incentives for the 
creation of new industries and new jobs and to 
bring relief from inflation.” They also are com- 
mitted to the “stimulation of production as the 
surest way to lower prices,” to further reduction 
in the public debt, and to the elimination of un- 
necessary controls. 


Key to Party Speeches 


The keynote speech at a political convention is 
scrutinized in advance almost as carefully as the 
platform. It sets the pattern party orators are ex- 
pected to follow. In that pronouncement at the 
Republican convention it was emphasized that 
“the miracles of the laboratory and of the in- 
ventor’s attic’? have not been the products of an 
overpowering government, but the result of eco- 
nomic freedom. One of the party’s powerful fig- 
ures referred to rationing and price controls as 
the twin destroyers of production. He said there 
would be no return to the straitjackets of rules 
and regimentation. In fact, many binding pro- 
nouncements of the party that probably will be 
in control of the Government next year have been 
encouraging to the people who produce and dis- 
tribute goods. 

All the short-term prospects of business are 
favorable, but there is concern over the longer 
term outlook. How far inflation can go before a 
recession is touched off is anyone’s guess, but it 
continues to be the No. 1 danger in the situation. 
Inflation has become less spectacular, because 
prices will not have to advance much farther 
until they will balance the money supply. Ap- 
parently there still is time for a new administra- 
tion to launch its promised attack on the basic 
causes of inflation and take the steps necessary 
to restore “‘a more equitable and stable economy.” 
Better crops throughout the world constitute a 
moderating factor. 
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Maintaining agricultural prosperi- 
ty looms as one of the great problems 
of the next few years. Mechanization 
and the new chemicals have so 
changed crop prospects that support 
buying could run to $1,500,000,000 in 
the foreseeable future. Maybe that 


OF NATION'S BUSINESS amount would be justified to shore up 


the shakiest part of the economy. Chemurgists 
are looking forward to such a period to realize 
their 25 year ambition of utilizing agricultural 
surpluses to make alcohol. If the Government is 
stuck with huge stocks of grains at a time when 
petroleum is short, why not make alcohol for 
motor fuel? they ask. There now are enough al- 
cohol plants to turn out 1,000,000,000 gallons. 
The Munitions Board also has designs on any sur- 
plus of grain because it wants to stockpile alcohol. 


Business Builds More Plants 


Because of the promise of a prolonged period 
of business activity a sharp upturn is taking place 
in expenditures for plant, equipment, construc- 
tion and modernization generally. Such expendi- 
tures by manufacturing companies, which had 
shown a tendency to lag, are again increasing. 
While the bulk of those expenditures is being 
made by the railroad, telephone, other public 
utility and petroleum industries, there has been 
an increase in the aggregate capital outlays by 
smaller businesses. Some of the larger manu- 
facturing concerns have slowed down on capital 
expenditures because of uncertainties as to 
materials supply, but the basic situation con- 
tinues strong. The industrial index may go to 200 
by the end of the year. 

Careful analyses have been made of the sources 
from which the money used for these purposes 
has been drawn. Those studies indicate that 
there has been no undue reliance on bank loans 
for such outlays. As in the past, much of this 
money has come from depreciation reserves and 
undistributed profits. 

As wage rates move to higher levels, the induce- 
ment to improve mechanical facilities becomes 
stronger. It is more spectacular in agriculture, 
but comparable resort to mechanization is being 
made in many fields. Improvements devised 
under the stimulation of war needs gradually are 
being utilized. 

Banking and other authorities have been using 
their influence to discourage capital expenditures 
with the thought that many needs of this type 
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1, Dishonesty of employes 2. Loss inside premises 


PROTECT 


your business 
against these 
Five Major 

Hazards with 


3. Loss outside premises 


5. Loss by forgery and alteration 


4. Loss of securities 


This Mar can ell you how 


E will tell you how Comprehen- policies and bonds . . . some per- 
sive Dishonesty, Disappear- haps overlapping or so widely 


ance and Destruction Insurance separated as to leave dangerous 





can give your business maximum 
protection against loss from com- 
monly - occurring employe dishon- 


esty, disappearance or destruction 


loopholes. 
A. k this man—your local USF&G 


A cent—about this convenient pack- 


age of insurance protection. He 
of money and securities . . . witha knows your insurance problems. 
minimum of premium outlay. The Consult him today. There is no 


“su policy does away with several obligation. 





as you would your Doctor or Lawyer”’ 











United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 


USF &6 


**The National Guard Defends America . . . Join Now” 


Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 
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could be deferred until a downturn in business 
takes place. They fear industrial expansion at this 
time will be overdone. 


Dollars are needed so urgently abroad that 
price concessions are being made on many items 
shipped to the United States in the hope of in- 
creasing the volume of the movement. At the same 
time prices are being advanced on commodities 
that are so critically short that price is not the 
determining factor. Production is being concen- 
trated on articles in special demand in the United 
States with the result that the increase in imports 
is expected to continue at a gradually accelerat- 
ing rate. Canada has greatly improved its dollar 
position by stimulating exports and continuing 
its restrictions on imports, but the maintenance 
of present standards of living in the Dominion de- 
pends upon the carrying out of the Economic 
Cooperation program and further changes in the 
reciprocal trade agreement with the United 
States. Canadians are convinced that as far as 
they are concerned the importance of the Euro- 
pean market is diminishing. They are pinning 
their hopes on the prospects of broadening their 
markets in the United States. 

American concerns already have more than 
2,000 branch plants in Canada, but efforts are be- 
ing made to increase American investments. The 
Canadians are thinking in terms of hundreds of 
millions of dollars. They are convinced this would 
be in the interest of the United States as well as 
of Canada. The Dominion would like to make a 
reciprocal trade deal that would enable it to sup- 
ply more paper of higher grades, as well as news- 
print, to cite one example. 

Expenditures for automobiles and durable 
goods generally have taken some of the pressure 
off meat. Opening the American livestock market 
to Canadian cattle should help. 


More Western Production 


The West is retaining most of its war gains. 
Lumber production is as great as in the peak year 
of 1944. It is 15 per cent higher than prewar. 
Petroleum output is higher than at any time dur- 
ing the war and also is 15 per cent above pre- 
war. Cement mills are producing more than in 
any war year and are doing 17 per cent better 
than prewar. Electric power output is mate- 
rially greater than during the war and is up 
nearly 25 per cent as compared with 1939. 
Sharp decline in manufacturing employment 
in California pulls down the average for the re- 
gion, but that index again is rising. At its low 
point in 1946, it still was one-fifth greater than 
prewar. Carloadings never have returned to the 
prewar level and department store sales are more 
than three times greater. 

Substance of comment by government econo- 
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mists on a variety of de- 
velopments follows: 

Inventories in most 
lines appear to bear a 
reasonable relationship 
to sales because of the 
favorable behavior of 
turnover ratios. 

As a result of stricter 
credit conditions, quite a shaking down is taking 
place in the canning industry. 

Capital expenditures, the backbone of business, 
constitute the final link in the savings-investing 
process. For the calendar year 1948 they will total 
$18,700,000,000, 15 per cent higher than in 1947 
and more than double the boom year of 1929. 
Three industry groups, utilities, railroads and 
petroleum, will spend 30 per cent more than in 
1947. Manufacturing equipment is up four per 
cent. The rate of use points to a heavy future re- 
placement demand. 

Unscientific and inequitable state and munici- 
pal tax systems are exerting adverse economic 
effects on local business activity and investment. 

Federal Reserve survey shows that, whereas in 
1946 people with incomes up to $3,000 went in debt 
to buy equipment, in 1947 people with incomes up 
to $5,000 followed suit. Apparently the country is 
in for bigger and better debts. 

Like Old Man River, Eccles of the Federal Re- 
serve “don’t say nothing, he just keeps rollin’, he 
keeps on rollin’ along.” In effect, however, this 
is what he told the President: “Since you have 
such a hard time living up to your promise to ap- 
point me vice chairman, I relieve you of the 
promise. But if you think that this will make me 
get out, you are mistaken. I shall stick as an or- 
dinary member. My term expires in 1958.” 
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Meat supplies available for domestic use dur- 
ing the fourth quarter of 1948 will be 15 per cent 
less than during the corresponding quarter of 
1947. Additional cattle receipts from Canada do 
not affect the percentage greatly as more than 
13,000,000 cattle are slaughtered annually in the 
United States. 

Third-round wage increases are augmenting 
the buying power of all employed workers. This is 
being supplemented by a large volume of liquid 
assets and by the use of credit to put new pres- 
sures on consumer goods. 


As more and more owners of timber become 
aware of the value of good management and the 
extent of assistance that can be called upon, 
technical aid can be expanded without increasing 
personnel. Foresters and county agents now ex- 
pend much time and energy in explaining the 
need of employing improved methods. 

—PAUL WOOTON 
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Ready-built, Adaptable Space 
Available Now at titente 


STRATEGIC | 


CATIONS 


Write, wire or phone today to the address below for 
complete details and descriptions of these first-class 
plants and facilities now being offered for sale or 
lease. Be sure to mention Plancor number. Inspec- 
tions can be arranged at your convenience. Informa- 
tion on how to submit your bid together with re- 
quired bid forms can also be secured at this address. 
These plants are typical of other equally desirable 
facilities currently available. 


* * * 
Some plants may become subject to the provisions of the 
National Security clause, whereby the Federal Government 
retains dormant rights to utilize the facilities for production 


under Government contract. In the event that this dormant 
right is exercised, the Government will consider the qualifica- 
tions of the buyer or lessee to carry out such contracts. These 
plants are part of the production facilities being offered to 


private enterprise. 






OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 














LOCATION 
EASTERN STATES 


New Castle, Delaware 

Belle Meade, Virginia 
Farmingdale, L. I., New York 
Hoboken, New Jersey 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Providence, Rhode Island 


MIDWEST OR SOUTH 


Painesville, Ohio 
Humboldt, lowa 
Clinton, lowa 
Detroit, Michigan 
Greenbrier, Kentucky 
Bay City, Michigan 
Henryetta, Oklahoma 
Cleveland, Ohio 

East St. Louis, Illinois 
Toledo, Ohio 
Platteville, Wisconsin 


WEST COAST 


Seattle, Washington 
Portland, Oregon 

Renton, Washington 
Newark, California 
Torrance, California 
Seattle, Washington 
Downey, California 


ROOM 1402, **1’’ BUILDING, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 





SQUARE FEET 


5,000 
1,000 
33,488 
86,800 
52,000 
835,770 


7,800 
31,000 
9,800 
32,400 
7,075 
105,000 
55,000 
54,600 
120,290 
350,000 
6,700 


51,700 
30,200 
140,000 
20,000 
918,000 
416,000 
608,800 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 
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PLANCOR NUMBER 


628 

1,465 
WD-387 
Nord 1,023 
NOd 1,765 
MC-10,849 


1,716 
1,531-10 
2,060 
4 
1,902 
988 
1,023 
1,073 
1,073 
WD-335 
1,906 


NOd 1,992 
1,812 

303 

1,295 

226 
WD-1,024 
WD-695 
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Washington Scenes 


HEY’VE been saying here for the 

past several months that Presi- 
dent Truman is beaten and doesn’t 
know it. 

One part of that statement probably 
is true; the other part certainly is. All 
of the usually accepted signs—polls, 
forecasts by trained analysts, the 1946 
election—have pointed to a Republican victory in 
November. But Mr. Truman refuses to believe it. 

“There’s going to be a Democrat in the White 
House for the next four years, and you’re looking 
at him,” he told a gathering of Young Democrats 
at the Hotel Mayflower last spring. 


Vigorous Campaign in Sight 


Was this bluster, the customary whistling in 
the dark expected of a beaten candidate? The an- 
swer might be yes except for one thing: The Presi- 
dent has talked the same way in private conversa- 
tion. 

Those who have heard him have been im- 
pressed even when they have not been persuaded 
by his argument. 

At any rate, Mr. Truman is prepared to wage a 
terrific battle to hold on to the Presidency. Unless 
some great emergency arises to keep him in 
Washington, he plans to crisscross the United 
States between now and election day, seeking to 
rally the people to his standard. 


Gov. Thomas E. Dewey also may be expected to 
conduct a spirited campaign. There are those who 
think the 1948 Republican nominee could win, as 
McKinley and Harding did, simply by campaign- 
ing from his front porch. However, it would be 
surprising if Dewey agreed to any such passive 
role. 

Dewey is the kind of politician who believes in 
“running scared,” no matter how bright the pros- 
pects of victory. 

As a political reporter, I have campaigned both 
with Mr. Truman and Governor Dewey. They have 
some characteristics in common, but not many. 
Both love politics, both are scrappers, and both 
are able to give it and take it. It also happens that 
they like music. As is well known, the President is 
a piano player and the Governor a singer.. 

But the amazing thing is that two politicians 
Starting out from the same general part of the 
country—the Midwestern Corn Belt—could be so 
utterly different. 

Mr. Truman is much more the “typical” Ameri- 
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can, if you accept as typical one who 
is identified with a small town in the 
heart of the continent. I never real- 
ized this so much as on the President’s 
barnstorming trip to the West Coast 
in June. 

He would be out on the rear plat- 
form of his private car, the Ferdinand 
Magellan, making impromptu talks to the crowds 
in Fort Wayne, Ind., Grand Island, Neb., Poca- 
tello, Idaho, or Eugene, Ore., and always the 
same thought would occur to me: How much 
this man from Independence, Mo., resembled 
other men of his age standing there along the 
railroad tracks, looking up at him. 

Governor Dewey is not typical; he is Big Town. 
His clothes, his cigarette holder, his lightning- 
fast mind, the superb organization he has built 
up—all bespeak sophistication and modernity. 
There’s not much of Owosso, Mich., left in Dewey, 
although he really does know his crops and his 
hogs and his dairy cattle. 

The crowds find it much easier to yell “Hi, 
Harry” than they do “Hi, Tom.” 

The singer, of course, has it all over the pianist 
when it comes to oratory. Governor Dewey’s 
trained voice is just about the best in American 
politics today. In the big speeches, the kind that 
are customarily delivered from a manuscript, he 
will have a tremendous advantage over Mr. Tru- 
man. 

When it comes to off-the-cuff oratory, however, 
Mr. Truman probably will hold his own. It may 
even be that he will outshine the New Yorker. One 
reason that the President stumbles so much in 
reading a speech is that his eyesight is not good; 
and when the sun is beating down on his specta- 
cles or photographers’ flash bulbs are exploding, 
he is under a severe handicap. Freed of the 
necessity of reading, however, he does surprising- 
ly well. 


It is hard to imagine Governor Dewey making 
a speech that has not been carefully thought out 
in advance. 

Actually, Mr. Truman thinks his out, too, and 
often his remarks are the subject of a staff con- 
ference. 

But you never really know. On the western 
trip, during a stop at Eugene, Ore., most 
of the reporters were in the dining car having 
dinner. That was a mistake, because it was here 
that Mr. Truman hauled off with his startling 
remark about Premier Stalin. (‘I like old Joe. He 
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No waste motion! No waste time! No rehandling of 
figures from start to finish! This Burroughs Calcu- 
lator is the only calculator that shows results of indi- 
vidual extensions and then remembers them to give 
automatic grand totals or net results. Find out how 
the Burroughs Calculator with exclusive “memory” 
dials saves 15% to 40% in calculating time for 
thousands of concerns. Find out how it can speed 
and simplify your invoicing, payroll and other 
calculating work. Call Burroughs. Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 





BURROUGHS 
CALCULATORS 
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js a decent fellow. But Joe is a prisoner of the 
Politburo.”’) 

Both nominees have had to take a lot of 
abuse, from within their parties as well as from 
without. 

Mr. Truman has been called a confused 
plunderer, a Pendergast protégé, a political acci- 
dent who is “not big enough for the job.” 

Governor Dewey has been called “the little man 
on the wedding cake,” and one political foe has 
said that you really have to know him to dislike 
him. Also, he has been called a “Me too” politician, 
one who takes a stand only after more courageous 
men have acted and the Gallup Poll has been 
heard from. 


Common sense, of course, suggests that the 
two men are neither as good as their idolators 
say nor as bad as their detractors would make 
them out to be. In any case, each was the 
popular choice of his party. And one of them is 
going to be the head man of this greatest and 
most powerful of countries for the next four years. 

Mr. Truman frankly admits that he is not big 
enough for the Presidency; but he adds this: that 
no man this side of heaven is big enough. He 
doesn’t even think he’s the ablest man in his own 
Administration; he thinks that Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall is. 

And what does Secretary Marshall think of 
Mr. Truman? The soldier-statesman was once 
asked about this. After a moment of reflection, 
he said that Mr. Truman was an unusual blend 
of “humility and boldness,” and was.completely 
dedicated to his job as President.® 

The finest tribute ever paid to Governor Dewey 
ceme to him when he was chosen as the Republi- 
cam standard bearer for a second time. Never 
before had the G.O.P. given the nomination to a 
man who had been defeated for the Presidency 
four years before. Obviously, the 46 year old New 
Yorker must be put down as an extraordinary 
fellow. 

The delegates at Philadelphia picked him 
because they thought he would make the best 
candidate and the best President. They thought 
he had something to offer which the American 
people wanted—competence and efficiency in 
government, as exemplified by his record at 
Albany. 


Governor Dewey, as he goes into the campaign, 
has a number of reasons for believing that he will 
be the next President. He has a good running 
mate, Gov. Earl Warren of California, who ought 
to help the ticket a lot west of the Rockies. He 
has the benefit of a Republican trend that has 
been under way now since 1938. This year the 
“time for a change” argument will not have to 
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compete so much with 
fear of a change, as it 
did in the critical war 
year, 1944. And, finally, 
there is the widespread 
belief that Mr. Truman 
is not the man for the 
Presidency and the fur- 
ther belief that the Dem- 
ocratic party is too feud-ridden to do a good job 
of government. 
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What of Mr. Truman and his stubborn belief 
that he may yet triumph? What is the basis for 
his optimism? 

Prosperity is part of the answer. Up at the 
Democratic National Committee headquarters, 
they tell you that no President has ever been 
turned out of the White House against his will 
when times were good. Mr. Truman, on his west- 
ern trip, never passed up a chance to tell his au- 
diences that “some 61,000,000 people are at work 
and the national income has been running over 
$200,000,000,000.” High prices is another reason 
for Mr. Truman’s expressed optimism. He thinks 
—or, at least, hopes—that he can hang the blame 
for this on the Republican-dominated Eightieth 
Congress—the “worst” Congress since Recon- 
struction days, as he put it. 

Mr. Truman had an interesting theory in the 
preconvention period. He believed that he was 
under the handicap of running against the 
“perfect candidate.” In other words, since his 
Republican opponent had not been chosen, he 
felt that he was being compared with a sort of 
G.O.P. ideal, one having all the best qualities of 
Dewey, Taft, Stassen and Vandenberg, and 
having none of their faults. The President reasons 
that he will fare better in the estimation of the 
voters from here on out, because they will have 
to compare him with one mortal man, Governor 
Dewey. 


There is still one other idea in Mr. Truman’s 
mind. He is convinced that this is predominantly 
a Democratic country, but that the voters just 
haven’t been showing up at the polls. He said as 
much in Spokane, Wash., in one of the most 
remarkable statements ever to come from a pres- 
idential candidate. After excoriating the record 
of the Eightieth Congress, he rebuked the crowd 
in these words: 

“That is partly your fault! In the election of 
1946 you believed all the lies that were published 
about your President. And two thirds of you 
didn’t even go out and vote. Look what the other 
third gave you! You deserved it.” 

—EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 
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TIME— 
suddenly you have time 
—for that business 
call, an early train, 
maybe 18 holes before 
dark. You enjoy working 
now, and get more done! You 
have an Edison Electronic Voicewriter. 
Dictation is no longer a chore eating 
up your time, and your secretary's. Alone 
and at your convenience, you simply talk 
the work away. Edison’s exclusive 
Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action ‘“‘tailor- 
makes” your voice so that your 
secretary “‘gets every word” clearly 
and unmistakably, saving costly, : 
time-consuming errors, 
No other instrument matches Edison 
understandability . . . for only Edison Phone “EDIPHONE” in your city, 


or write Thomas A. Edison, In- 


has Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action. corporated, West Orange, New 
Jersey. In Canada: Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


1, Ontario. 
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Czech workers have watched their freedom ebb under the new regime 








Power is Labor’s Dilemma 


By LEOPOLD SCHWARZSCHILD 


Waren THE COUP D’ETAT in 
Czechoslovakia entered its crucial 
stage, the democrats of that coun- 
try were suddenly unable to use 
their newspapers or the radio. 
From one hour to another, in every 
corner of the territory, they were 
deprived of the means of inform- 
ing and alerting their public. 

This disarming of the demo- 
crats was not achieved by violence, 
riots or the destruction of ma- 
chines. The high command of the 
labor unions did the job in a calm 
and neat fashion. 

The printers’ union was ordered 
to halt work at once in a number 
of newspaper plants. The radio 
workers’ union was ordered to 
handle, until further notice, only 
copy countersigned by a specially 
appointed union delegate. And, al- 
though the Communists were only 
4 minority in the membership of 
each union, the rank and file 


STRENGTH, however beneficent it may have 


been originally, inevitably invites its own de- 


struction when it becomes the dominant force 


obeyed the orders from headquar- 
ters like a disciplined military 
outfit. The effect was a virtual 
paralysis of the nation during the 
two days that determined its fate. 

This spectacle provided a drastic 
demonstration of the power inher- 
ent in trade unions that have 
reached the peak of their potential 
development. It invites reflection 
in all other countries including the 
United States. 

Although it is true that the 
unions in America greatly differ 
from those in Europe, the differ- 
ences are not basic. Our unions 
simply began many decades later. 
Therefore, they have not yet 
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reached the peak of their potential 
development—but they are unmis- 
takably moving toward it with 
giant strides. Today they have ap- 
proximately the same characteris- 
tics that their European counter- 
parts had 50 or 60 years ago. In the 
next ten to 20 years, in all human 
probability, approximately the 
same features will mature in them 
as they have in their older counter- 
parts today. Those who feel that 
the power of the unions in this 
country is a disturbing problem 
even today, should not fail to con- 
sider the European version of the 
problem and its lessons. 

The position of power to which 
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Like private armies 


TO a certain extent, this analogy 
is even true of the American rule, k 
unions. All unions in democratic some 
countries have certain elementary thems 
similarities to private armies. Ajj few W 
of them employ a weapon—the analos 
strike—that can be more compel- worke 
ling and more difficult to ward off that 
than any weapon that a private pattle 
army ever had. All of them are and ¢ 
standing formations, ever ready knigh 
for action. And all of them exist the ré 
admittedly to use their power, not Thi 
for general purposes, but exclu- matte 
_ i sively in the service of the par- the 
‘ ticular interests of one single serc- traort 
\ tor of the nation; if necessary, at went 
age i} v P the expense of all opposing inter- 








r¢ 
ests. the 


At this point, however, the simi- =F 
larities end and the differences 
: sente 
begin. What makes the European It w 
unions so much more like the old whe! 
private armies than the present- Frent 
day American unions is, in the Labo 
In France the Communists inspire more than mere oratory 2 ee ee achie 
tighter organization and different mun 
spirit. offici 
Regarding numbers, the per- coun 
centage of unionized workers and ity ¢ 
employes is far higher across the indu 
Atlantic than here. In Europe, frig 
practically all workers have been ; 
enrolled. The 15,500,000 members 
of the American unions constitute 
less than 11 per cent of the total 
population. The membership of 
the British unions amounts to 
nearly 20 per cent, of the French 
to about 17 per cent. However, the 
trend in this country is clear: the 
unions will continue to grow. they 
Regarding organization, the 
structure of the European unions, 
except for some splinter groups, 
has become completely monolithic. 
For all practical purposes, there 
exists in every European country her 
today only one single all-embrac- vin¢ 
ing union. The organizations in the 
various trades still have different 
names but, above them, there is a 
unified national top authority 
which makes all decisions of stul 
broader import and, in effect, di- SO~( 
rects all activities. Under such cir- 
cumstances—to mention this one 
factor alone—the terrific thing 
called “general strike” has become 
a reality more than once in the 
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The Reds in Britain deplore the sapping of union authority 
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European democracies, while in 
this country it has so far remained 
only an expression in the diction- 
ary. a 

Finally, regarding the spirit, the 
unions in all European democra- 
cies are avowedly socialistic. For 
all practical purposes they are 
intimate and permanent aSSO- 
ciates of either the milder or wilder 
socialist parties of their respective 
countries. This has far-reaching 
emotional and intellectual effects. 
When an American union engages 
in a struggle, its members, as a 
rule, know that the issue involves 
some very concrete advantages for 
themselves—a few dollars more, a 
few working hours less. But, in an 
analogous situation, the European 
workers for the most part imagine 
that once more they are giving 
pattle to the devil “capitalism,” 
and consider themselves selfless 
knights engaged in a crusade for 
the redemption of mankind. 

This religious note in all labor 
matters strengthens the power of 
the European unions to an ex- 
traordinary degree. It makes a 
preach of discipline on the part of 
the rank and file almost inconceiv- 


able, because anything of that sort ~ 


is heresy and condemns the dis- 
senter to a moral stake, as it were. 
It was an extraordinary event 
when recently a faction of the 
French “General Confederation of 
Labor”—unable, of course, to 
achieve anything against its com- 
munist leadership from within— 
officially left it and founded a 
counter-union—and only a minor- 
ity of the membership could be 
induced to participate in this 
frightening apostasy. 


Fighting for ideology 


BUT, even in matters of the spirit, 
the American unions are begin- 
ning to show an unmistakable 
trend in the European direction. 
Even though for the time being 
they are still banded together 
mainly by the cement of economic 
interest, traces of a more exalted 


ideology—which, materialists not- 
withstanding, is a much stronger 
cement—are beginning to appear 


here, too. Close observers are con- 
vinced that the germs of a crusad- 
ing attitude against the free en- 
terprise system are already pres- 
ent, and will break out at a difficult 
moment. There is, for instance, the 
stubborn idea that high wages— 
so-called “purchasing power’— 
are a means of conjuring the 
Curse of depressions. This idea, a 
kind of ersatz socialism, can easily 
become the vehicle that will carry 
(Continued on page 69) 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS PHOTO 


France now uses her courts to handle some of the strikers 















... Italy finds her military police effective in union disputes 
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A UNION of European 


States has been a dream 


since Caesar’s time, but 


none has ever managed 


to make it come true. A 


TARIFF UNION 


Uniform duties for imports 


fresh start is underway 


loom as the easiest of the 
multitude of early problems 


that may break the jinx 





CUSTOMS UNION 


Restrictions on the exchange 
of people and their products 
would have to be eliminated 
despite anticipated opposition 





ls a U. S. of Europe 

Lixe eager club members clustered around the three parts when the Roman Empire fell. Charle- 
scattered pieces of a jigsaw puzzle, some of the best magne and Napoleon made other starts. Hitler had with 
brains of the world are trying to fit together a the same plan but even Germany, the centerpiece will m 
United States of Europe. It is the prize puzzle of this of his dream of empire, was shattered in the crash. reoemn 
postwar age. The experts—and that includes any- Stalin picked up the pieces in eastern Europe and => 
one who wants to make a try—are hopeful but, now the surviving nations of the West are deciding Bee. 
for the moment, stumped. how much unity is necessary for their strength and E . 

The solution means much to the United States, survival. wt 
to its national policies, its business men, workers, Fear or danger from without always has been a =v - | 
housewives and taxpayers and to the youth who strong incentive for alliances between nations. In co es 
must shoulder the burdens in future years. the past they have broken apart after the emer- mirin 

A united Europe makes a beautiful picture—old gency passed but the advocates of this union hope ever | 
animosities forgotten, no more boundaries for trade that it will mature and survive in times of peace. = 
and travel, an ordered economy in which each Ostensibly it will be for peace alone, though its The 
country’s resources and production will comple- military possibilities are not forgotten in an age colore 
ment that of the others and a better and happier where so much is decided by force. from 
life for all who live within its borders. According to the plans, it will resemble those of differ 

The idea is not new but the picture never has the past—whether they were called alliance, fed- Thi 
been finished. Its colors, faded through the ages, eration or empire—only in form. A _ different the p 
are now being retouched. Caesar had the vision cement is specified on the drawing boards to hold The | 
2,000 years ago but all Gaul still was divided into its pieces together. Instead of being united by force early 
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ECONOMIC UNION | 
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Standard currency or a set 
rate of exchange would be 
necessary along with a code 


for general business practice 


with a stronger power, or powers, dominating, it 
will be a voluntary union. As now planned, it will 
resemble a partnership in which each partner gives 
up a little and gains more and with all being 
Stronger from the unity. 

That is a brief prospectus of the United States of 
Europe as sketched by its busy artists. Spectators 
in other countries hope the beautiful picture will 
materialize. Anything that brings peace, prosperity 
and happiness to a distracted world will bring ad- 
miring “Oh’s” and “Ah’s.” But no picture can please 
everybody. 

This one certainly won’t. 

The artists already differ on how it should be 
colored. That is not surprising with enthusiasts 
from 20 or 30 nations, most of them with internal 
differences, arguing over the future masterpiece. 

The first big meeting of some 700 supporters of 
the proposed United States of Europe was held in 
The Hague, Netherlands, last May. It is still too 
early to decide whether that imposing congress 
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POLITICAL UNION 


While a member of the union 
each State would continue to 
retain its own nationality and 
its original responsibilities 


| ae CYC) 
MILITARY UNION 


While the union is set up for 
peace alone, the planners are 
not ignoring the military side 
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Pra ctical ¢ By JUNIUS B. WOOD 


brought reality closer or highlighted irreconcilable 
differences. Delegates from practically every coun- 
try in Europe along with observers from the United 
States and other parts of the world represented 
organizations and political parties but not govern- 
ments. 

Famous names of Europe, present and former 
high officials of existing and exile governments, 64 
members of the British Parliament alone, leaders of 
labor organizations, editors, lawyers, economists 
and scholars spoke. But none spoke for a govern- 
ment. Discussions were spirited, often acrimonious, 
a sounding board of Europe’s tangled politics and 
prejudices. Committees argued until dawn and the 
ballots of plenary sessions—60 hours in four days— 
did not change deep-seated convictions. 

R. W. C. MacKay, speaking for British Labor, ob- 
tained approval of a motion that a parliament or 
legislative body of each country select represen- 
tatives for another conference. Such official action, 
if taken, will bring in governments and indicate 
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what nations are willing at least to 
discuss a United States of Europe. 

A resolution was passed welcom- 
ing delegates from Romania, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia and Hungary though they 
may be refugees from their Mos- 
cow-dominated homelands. A 
companion decision denied seats 
to representatives of Bulgaria, 
Albania, White Russia, Ukraine or 
totalitarian or one-party states. 
Salvador Madariaga, an exile from 
Spain, was chairman of the im- 
portant cultural committee. 

The shadow of communism 
which menaced the congress did 
not unite those who want a Europe 
of free enterprise and free capital- 
ism with others who want a so- 
cialist Europe. A federated Europe 
has been a long-time objective of 
the Socialist party which accuses 
Winston Churchill, honorary presi- 
dent and outstanding figure of the 
congress, of stealing its thunder. 

While the congress was in ses- 
sion, Prime Minister Atlee in Lon- 
don announced the British Labor 
Government’s opposition to the 
proposed constituent assembly. A 
week later, the British Labor party 
met to approve the idea of a fed- 
erated Europe but de- 
nounced the proposed 
United States of Europe 
and demanded: a United 
Socialist State of Europe. 
These pronounced differ- 
ences in political doctrines 
within a country increase 
the difficulty of reconciling 
the age-old sentimental, 
racial and cultural preju- 
dices between the coun- 
tries themselves. 

“It is the urgent duty of 
the nations of Europe to 
create a political and eco- 
nomic union,” was one of 
the few resolutions passed 
unanimously. Each nation 
is called upon to transfer 
and merge part of its 
sovereignty into the new 
union. A political union in 
some form is essential to 
any effective economic 
union and a military union 
is the next step. 

More tangible, however, 
than the differences of 
temperament and inbred 
rivalries are the economic, 
industrial and_ social 
changes which a union will 
impose on every country. Let’s ex- 
amine them. They must come in 
successive steps—tariff union, cus- 
toms union, economic union, polit- 
ical union and military union be- 
fore a United States of Europe will 
appear. 
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The big issues which will be 
faced, each with countless minor 
issues on which agreement also 
must be reached between the 
countries, can be sketched briefly: 


1. Tariffs. The union will impose 
uniform duties for imports and 
possibly exports. That means a new 
schedule changing the old nomen- 
clature, specific and ad valorem 
appraisals; reducing the existing 
rates of some countries and in- 
creasing those of others. It means 
arguments on every item. The 
union will issue export and import 
licenses, fix port dues and proce- 
dures. Customs collections will be 
made at ports of entry and agree- 
ment must be reached whether 
they will be divided according to 
shipping destination or on a popu- 
lation basis. 


2. Customs frontiers. Those be- 
tween the countries in the union 
will be abolished. When accom- 
plished, this means a free inter- 
change of people and products. 
The shock to a country’s commer- 
cial structure will be severe. Its in- 
dustry, labor and business must be 
considered to protect the needs 





Halts at borders long have plagued 
economic relations on the continent 


and rights of each group. Some 
will demand quotas and similar 
controls. Others will oppose them. 


3. An integrated fiscal policy. 
Primarily this means either issu- 
ing a union currency as the cir- 


culating medium in all countries 
or a stabilized rate of exchange 
between their currencies. Actuajj 
it must go much farther to Cover 
government and bank loans, rates 
of interest and the entire financig) 
structure of each nation. 


4. Free circulation of citizens. 
This may mean replacing the pres. 
ent national passports or cards of 
identity with a union document, 
Though a citizen of the union, each 
individual would continue a ng- 
tional of his own country. More js 
involved than changing the print- 
ing on a piece of paper. Each ng- 
tion would have responsibility for 
and authority over its own nga- 
tionals, also to decide what other 
nationals may enter its territory, 
Much must be _ settled before 
frontiers become as nonexistent in 
practice as they appear to be in 
theory. 


5. Employment. The problem 
of equalizing working conditions 
in all countries of a union is added 
to the normal differences between 
industry and labor. Migration wil] 
be controlled until local resent- 
ment against outsiders, living 
costs, labor markets, wages, 
hours of work, housing, ae- 
cident insurance, social 
security and many other 
inequalities between coun- 
tries is smoothed over. 


6. Balanced produc- 


tion. As a first step toward 
equalized economy, agri- 
culture and sources of raw 
materials will be regulated 
to provide the most equit- 
able and economical dis- 
tribution over the union. 
Natural resources will be 
exploited for the best in- 
terests of the union, forec- 
ing radical changes in the 
basic economy of every 
country. 


7. Industry control. Fac- 
tory production will be 
geared to meet local and 
export demands, bringing 
strict supervision to pre- 
vent overproduction in 
some lines and underpro- 
duction in others. It is a 
concern of workers as well 
as of employers. The union 
will plan a balanced econ- 
omy—-technical, economic and s0- 
cial—with consideration for export 
possibilities, national and local de- 
mands and labor supply. Hitler at- 
tempted that in Nazi-occupied 
countries but this relocation of in- 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Portrait of a Happy Man 


By EDWARD B. LOCKETT 


ls THE summer of 1907 the Johnson City, Tenn., 
professional baseball team whipped its bitter rival, 
Bristol, when a stocky, towheaded rookie outfielder 
not long off the Maryville College team hit a three 
bagger to break a tenth inning tie. The hit aston- 
ished spectators and players because the same 
rookie, at an earlier time at bat, had got his head 
in the way of a fast ball that had knocked him silly. 
He had rejected urgings to leave the game. 

After the baseball season the rookie, whose home 
was on a farm at Swannanoa, outside Asheville, N.C., 
took a job teaching school in Hopkinsville, Ky. His 
specialty was history, but schoolmasters couldn’t be 
choosy, and teaching English grammar also became 
part of his job. The new teacher didn’t like the spell- 
ing book used in Hopkinsville classrooms, so 
promptly wrote a new one. Other Kentucky schools 
acquired copies and used them for years. By 1913, 
the ex-ballplayer was superintendent of schools for 
Christian County, in which Hopkinsville was lo- 
cated, after a stop for a time at McLean (now South 
Kentucky) College, where he taught history. His 
name was Lloyd Elmore Foster. He got his middle 
name from the pastor of the Swannanoa Presbyter- 
ian Church, whom his parents liked. 

Lloyd Foster—nobody ever called him Elmore— 
wasn’t altogether content as a schoolteacher. He 
felt that something was missing. But he stayed on, 
through 1919, when Hopkinsville offered him the 
job of managing its Chamber of Commerce. He ac- 
cepted, and from the instant he began work was a 
happier man—he felt he had found his calling. 

Subsequent movements of the erstwhile school- 
teacher appear curiously like those of the midget 
cyclones seen so often scurrying over the central 
Mississippi Valley. Wherever he moved, there was 
always hustling activity. Unlike the Lilliputian 
tornadoes, Foster always carried good fortune. 

Between 1920 and 1923 under Foster manage- 
ment, Hopkinsville became the biggest market for 
dark fired tobacco in the world. In 1923, he moved 
on to the Chamber of Commerce at Jackson, Miss., 
a City of 22,000 population. He stayed eight years. 
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BIRMINGHAM’S Lloyd Foster 
has been a hit since he played pro 
ball for a Tennessee team back in 
1907. He’s still in there swinging 


after years as a Chamber executive 


The city acquired a skyline: eight tall, new build- 
ings. Jackson’s population nearly trebled itself. 
When the manager of the Chamber in Birmingham, 
Ala., left his post in 1931, Foster sought the job. 
Darius Thomas, a coal operator, was president 
of the Birmingham Chamber. More than 100 appli- 
cations for the managership showered his desk. 
Twelve applicants were invited to come for inter- 
views. About midway in the list came Lloyd Foster, 
to face a committee more interested in plans for the 
future than in any job seeker’s triumphs of the past. 
The stocky, cheery man from Jackson promptly 
presented every member with a bound brochure en- 
titled “I Was Just Thinking About Birmingham.” 
In this was a complete Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce program, from organization chart to de- 
tailed specifications for carrying out the ten points 
it embodied. Foster got the job. He is still there. 
The Chamber had 657 members when Foster took 
over. Its annual budget was only $28,000, although 
Birmingham had a metropolitan population of 382,- 
792. Early in the 1948 membership drive, the Cham- 
ber had 2,433 members, with minimum dues at $50 
a year, one wealthy member contributing a steady 
annual $10,000, and many others bettering the 
minimum. Members consider this a bargain. They 
believe in the Foster slogan: ““Men build Chambers 
of Commerce; Chambers of Commerce build cities.” 
The budget now is $120,000 a year and headed 
higher. Retail sales in Birmingham in 1947 were 
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above $421,000,000; the gross wholesale volume 
topped $500,000,000. A building and industrial ex- 
pansion backlog of more than $300,000,000 is ready 
and waiting for materials. In 1947 the Chamber 
prought 98 conventions to town; the seventy odd 
thousand delegates spent more than $2,000,000. A 
Junior Chamber is training young men for heavier 
work in the future. Much of this skyrocketing prog- 
ress may be attributed to Foster, now executive vice- 
president as well as manager of the Chamber. 

The record shows only one complete failure— 
Foster’s short and unhappy career as a pianist. 
When he was courting Miss Minnie Louella McGin- 
ley, who taught music and voice at McLean College, 
she decided her beau must learn to play, particular- 
ly since he had a good, strong baritone voice. One 
day when classes were over, she pinned Foster down 
at the college’s only piano, and began to identify 
notes on the keyboard. Midway during the lesson, 
she was called away. When she returned, Foster had 
carefully written the proper letter for each note on 
the white ivory keys—using indelible ink! They had 
to sandpaper it off. Teacher married pupil, but the 
piano-playing ended. 

Today, Foster is 65 years old. He stands five feet, 
nine inches tall, and weighs a comfortable 210 
pounds. His Scotch-Irish farmer parents were poor; 
he says he never got enough to eat until he was 12, 
and is still making up for it. A heavy, curly shock of 
white hair thatches his head, and deep laughter 
lines spiderweb out from his gray-green, bespec- 
tacled eyes. His office manager, Miss Blanche 
Houseman, who has been with the Chamber some 
20 years, says, “Mr. Foster is much handsomer than 
he used to be.” 

One day Miss Minnie, which is what practically 
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COMPETITIVE activity under Fos- 


ter makes it easy to understand why 


his adopted city is forging ahead. At 


65, he drives his staff at a fast pace 
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everybody calls tiny, pert Mrs. Foster, asked Ervin 
Jackson, former Birmingham Chamber president, 
if he didn’t think her husband was old enough to 
retire. Certainly not, exclaimed Jackson: Lloyd’s 
ideas and energies were still younger than those 
of some of the World War II veterans on his staff. 

He delivered 15 out-of-town speeches last year, 
not to mention scores of talks to local gatherings 
and additional dozens to Chamber committees. At 
night, he carries home material for speeches, takes 
off his coat and tie—“We live sort of easy”—and 
goes to work with pencil and paper with a home- 
made lap board spread across the arms of his easy 
chair. 


Likes to build things 


“HOME-MADE” is really no proper word for the 
board. His first learning was acquired in an indus- 
trial school near Asheville, where professional car- 
pentry was part of the course. This training came in 
handy later. Few Chambers of Commerce make pro- 
vision for employe retirement. In 1940, Foster with- 
drew the money he had saved from none-too-high 
salaries, called on his banker, then bought for a 
song the outmoded but magnificent mansion of a 
deceased coal baron. Doing much of the carpentry 
work himself, he turned the estate into a 15 unit 
apartment house. He and Miss Minnie occupy the 
biggest unit, and rent the other 14. 

“That’s my social security,” he explains. One 
summer, just for fun, he used his vacation to build 
porch furniture for the Auburn College fraternity 
house of his son, Lloyd Elmore Foster, Jr. 

When the Birmingham Chamber hired Foster, 
the city got a man good at his work, who performed 
it with evident delight. He loves people, likes to plan 
things. His spirit is as competitive today as it was 
back some 40 years ago when he was playing for 
Maryville College. He still talks in the idiom of com- 
petitive sports. 

“This team you’re on is in a pretty fast league,” 
he reminds staff members at the weekly Monday 
conferences. “We’ve got to make as many good plays 
and as few errors as possible.” 

The Foster energy pays off. Years ago, he re- 
quested local banks to give consideration to mak- 
ing small loans to salaried people to be paid back 
on the monthly payment plan. The banks were leery 
at first, but finally agreed. Small loans now consti- 
tute a big chunk of the banking business in Bir- 
mingham. Business men come to Foster for advice 
on everything. A creditor telephoned to tell him he 
was ready to sue a laggard debtor. Would he get his 
money? 

“Let me make a try at it first,” advised the sage 
Chamber manager. “If you sue you won’t get any- 
thing, in my opinion. I may get a little for you.” 

Competitive operations under Foster make it easy 
to see why Birmingham is realizing its dream of be- 
coming a center for manufactured goods as well as 
raw materials like coal, iron and steel. Last summer 
an American Rock Wool Company officer inquired 
whether slag would be available in Birmingham for 
a projected mineral wool factory in another city. 
Foster’s answer was a question: Why ship heavy 
slag? Why not locate in Birmingham? There was 
mention of distribution problems, and a plant. Easy 
to arrange, assured Foster. 

A big wartime detinning plant lay just outside 
the city. The county school board had just bid for its 
purchase as a garage and equipment warehouse. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Heigh-ho, Come to 


By BEN JAMES 






PY 


Drums ROLL. The crowds in 
the newly painted grandstands are 
tense. A huge silver ball rushes 
down a breath-taking incline. A 
moment later, at the end of its 
course, the ball is opened. A shape- 
ly little figure, without much on, 
emerges. “The Girl from Avalon” 
has deliberately defied death and, 
as promised, looped-the-loop in a 
ball. 

A bugle blares. In a cloud of dust 
trotting horses thunder round the 
race track. Fat hogs in clean pens 
are poked by the canes of judges, 
who will give the accolade of a 
ribbon and a substantial purse to 
the owner of the winning sow and 
boar. Livestock is in competition 
on every score from speed to 
weight. 

The midway is a raucous sym- 
phony of barkers’ cries inviting the 


crowds to a sure-win whirl on a 
wheel of fortune or to view with 
their own eyes the fiercest beasts 
of the jungle plunge through hoops 
of flame. The ferris wheel squeaks. 
The merry-go-round organ grinds 
out “I Wonder Who’s. Kissing Her 
Now.” Midway is in full blast. 

The noise of the amusements 
echoes through spotless pavilions 
where glasses of jelly and jars of 
preserves, cakes and pies and 
canned vegetables, glisten on 
tables. Here the skills of house- 
wives are in competition for prizes 
that will mark the winners as 
homemakers of distinction. 

With an eye out for the best buy, 
men and women move alertly 
through the chaste exhibit halls, 
appraising the displays of indus- 
trial products. They look over ev- 
erything from threshing machines 


and automobiles to can openers 
and breakfast food and talk about 
what they see. 

Yes, the county fair is on. 

It is on in the pattern of its 
ancient forerunners. It is a trading 
center bringing buyer and seller 
together. It is a meeting place for 
producers to put their products in 
competition, and to exchange ideas 
and learn from each other how to 
do better their jobs. And it is q 
holiday with fun for all. Through 
the ages the charters of fairs have 
stated their purposes in just about 
the same words: “To foster trade, 
culture and entertainment.” 

The success of the county fair in 
its ageless general pattern is some- 
thing of a phenomenon. Radio, 
television, motion pictures and the 
automobile have played havoc 
with many old-time media of trade 
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Skills of housewives are in competition for prizes that mark the champion homemakers 
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and forms of education and amuse- 
ment. But the sturdy fair goes 
lustily on. In fact, it becomes a de- 
sired market place for the very 
innovations that have wrecked its 
less stalwart competitors. 

Let’s look over the virile heritage 
of county fairs before we consider 
their amazing financial achieve- 
ments since the war. This year, be- 
tween harvest time and fall work, 
millions of American farm and 
town families will head their cars 
toward the county seat and every 
one of them will click through the 
turnstiles of their fair. All will be 
there for the same reason that 
their ancestors have walked to 
fairs through the centuries. 

The fairs of England and con- 
tinental Europe that bred our 
county fairs in their present form 
are estimated by various histor- 
ians to be from 800 to 2,500 years 
old. Some researchers say that they 
existed in pagan times before the 
Romans came into Europe and the 
British Isles. 

Our fairs came into being when 
buyers and sellers had consider- 
able trouble getting together. 
Medieval roads were not so good 
and itinerant merchants took 
their chances moving from village 
to village offering their wares to 
each separate household. Peasants 
and craftsmen who produced a bit 
more than they needed to supply 
themselves, their neighbors and 
pay their tithes and taxes, also had 
something to sell, but had no way 
of getting a buyer. 

Any occasion which brought 
people together offered a lush op- 
portunity for trade, the exchange 
of ideas and a bit of celebration. 
Festival days of the churches al- 
Ways assembled the community. 
There were masses, morality plays, 
troubadours—a genuine occasion 
for everyone to come to town. The 
medieval church encouraged fairs 
as do county and state govern- 
ments, chambers of commerce, and 
public-spirited citizens today. The 
church recognized that it and the 
traders had a mutual stake in the 
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WALT SANDERS FROM BLACK STAR 


Barkers’ cries make a raucous symphony on the midway 


Livestock is judged on every score from speed to weight 
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BLACK STAR 


Attractions of all kinds will appeal to the youngsters 


Throughout rural America, the fair season is fowl season 
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gathering. Many who came to at- 
tend church remained to trade ang 
many who came to trade went tg 
church. 

The early monarchs of Merrie 
England were not long in declar. 
ing themselves in on the fair act. 
They encouraged fairs for the peo. 
ple and helped out a relative or two 
on the side. William I authorizeg 
the fair at St. Guild’s Hill near 
Winchester and granted his cousin 
the Bishop of Winchester, the right 
to collect tolls from merchants and 
entertainers. The fair was limited 
to one day. 

William II quickly got the ideg 
and boosted the fair to three days, 
Henry I, no man to overlook a good 
thing, allowed it for eight days, 
Henry II doubled and established 
the institution on a 16 day basis, 
Like our present-day fairs, there 
was trade and entertainment. A 
chronicler of the time reported: 
“They declared that a little boy 
will stand on his head on a rope, 
And the little boy did accordingly.” 


Centers for trading 


SO were fairs established as sea- 
sonal trading centers existing out- 
side the regular channels of local 
trade. Local merchants gave their 
support to the fair. They did it be- 
cause the itinerant vendors who 
offered their wares at the fair 
could supply only a few of those 
who wanted to buy. Because the 
fair lasted only a few days, the lo- 
cal merchants Knew that, through- 
out the year, they would be called 
upon for the goods that were dis- 
played at the fair. The merchants 
also made contact with those who 
would perhaps supply them with 
commodities. 

So, the pattern of today’s county 
fair with its industrial exhibits be- 
came established. 

And their majesties then, as 
state and county and federal gov- 
ernments do today, recognized the 
worthiness of fairs, and granted 
favors. King John helped out his 
subjects by supplying a weigher to 
show both buyer and seller “that 
the beam on the scales was fair 
and that there should be only one 
weight and measure.” Another 
royal government concession de- 
signed to insure as large an attend- 
ance as possible at the fairs, came 
in the form of immunity from ar- 
rest granted to all who attended. 
Those who came with guilty con- 
sciences were assured that the 
law’s retribution would not catch 
up with them at the fair. 

They were assured by the cry 
“the glove is up.” And sure enough, 
it was. A gilded glove atop a high 

(Continued on page 72) 
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The Bald Head is Here to Stay 


By NORMAN KUHNE 








CHARLES DUNN 


A shiny future and a shiny scalp are in store for man 


In A THOUSAND years or so—a 
mere interval as historians reckon 
things—males will look back on 
their predecessors of the present 
day as primitives, unfortunate 
enough to have had hair on their 
heads. By then, time will have 
achieved a tonsorial triumph and 
the era of the bald-headed man, 
now burgeoning, will be in full 
flower. 

For the past several thousand 
years the bald-headed man has 
held the somewhat unenviable 
position of the pioneer waiting for 
his less-advanced brethren to 
catch up. Like Galileo, he has had 
to pay the price for being ahead of 
his day and has been burned at the 
stake of satire, and flogged with the 
whip of wit. Now, thanks to modern 
medical research, the male with 
the clean-swept cranium is begin- 
ning to get his due recognition as 
the man of tomorrow. 

Although the medics admit that 
alot of mystery still surrounds the 
subject, their most recent conclu- 
Sions can’t help but reassure the 
bald individual that he’s a very 
lucky man indeed—a forerunner 
of a super race, as it were, smarter 
and more manly. The hirsute male, 
by comparison, will see himself as 
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a millstone on the process.of evolu- 
tion—not really as far ahead of the 
Neanderthal man as he thought. 

It’s uncertain how far back in 
antiquity the primordial baldpate 
appeared on the scene. Perhaps 
the first written reference to bald- 
ness is in the Old Testament, Book 
of Leviticus, Chapter 13. Although 
uncommon among the ancients, its 
incidence is on the increase and to- 
day the best available estimates 
show more than 10,000,000 bald- 
headed men in the United States 
alone. The theories and supersti- 
tions about the condition, its 
causes, prevention and cure are al- 
most as numerous. 

Much of the rich folklore of 
baldness still has a wide popular 
acceptance. This accounts for some 
of the strange things men 
have done in an effort to 
stave off that billiard ball 
look. 

Alarmed by the fact 
that their hair is depart- 
ing, some men who have 
worn hats all their lives 
will begin going bare- 
headed in the belief that 
the sun, the wind and rain 
will stimulate the growth 
of their hair just as they 
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SCIENCE OFFERS evidence 
that the man with the clean- 
swept noggin is smarter and 
more virile than his fellow 
with the heavy head of hair 


stimulate the growth of grass on a 
lawn. 

Others take the opposite view. If 
they have been going hatless they 
will begin going covered in the be- 
lief that the elements have been 
weathering away their hair and 
that protection against them is 
the answer. 

It’s notable, however, that some 
disciples of the hatless school buy 
hats at about 45 to conceal bald 
spots which somehow developed. 
And some of the adherents of the 
opposing faith—those who hold 
that a hat will save hair—disprove 
their theory when they uncover. 
One can only conclude that the sole 
connection between hats and hair 
is their frequent physical contact. 

Some men have sought to head 
off baldness or restore hair by 
changing diet. Meat eaters have 
become vegetarians and vegetar- 
ians have taken to meat. Drinkers 
have gone on the wagon and tee- 





Hair is one of the useless links 


of man to his primitive ancestors 
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totalers have started to imbibe. Fat 
men have dieted and thin men 
have put on weight. Yet, none of 
these things has had any notice- 
able effect. 

One popular notion is that the 
inclusion of carrots in the diet is 
insurance against baldness. While 
this idea may have enlarged the 
market for carrot growers, it 
hasn’t put hair back on heads. 

To be sure, some types of bald- 
ness can be prevented and others 
cured—all except the type which is 
most common and which accounts 
for the bulk of the bald pates. 
Sometimes the condition accom- 
panies a disease and will clear up 
when the particular disease is ar- 
rested. In a few instances it is 
caused by a scalp ailment that will 
respond to medical treatment. 
Such cases are rare. 

The mechanics of baldness are 
easy to explain. Human hair grows 
out of cells or follicles spread over 
the scalp. There are between 500 
and 1,000 of these follicles to the 
square inch, depending on the 





is a definite relationship between 
virility and baldness. The same 
chemical processes, induced by 
various glands, that make a man 
sexually prolific, cause him to lose 
his hair. 

To support their conclusions, ad- 
vocates of this theory cite a variety 
of evidence. They contend that 
baldness is a masculine character- 
istic and point out that few women 
ever become bald. Those who do 
frequently have had other mascu- 
line traits. 

The late Dr. Robert Sabouraud, 
noted French dermatologist, did 
much of the research linking bald- 
ness with sex. He observed that 
eunuchs, emasculated before pu- 
berty, all retained fine heads of 
hair, and reported that there is no 
recorded case of one ever having 
become bald. 

Discoveries in this field explode 
a popular notion. Traditionally, 
the bald-headed man has occupied 
the front row at burlesque shows. 
Among the uninitiated this has 
been attributed to near-sighted- 





Socrates, Shakespeare, Caesar—bald men of distinction 


coarseness or fineness of the hair. 
The visible portion of the hair is 
dead matter, a horny substance not 
unlike that contained in the finger 
and toe nails. Men constantly are 
shedding hair and growing it 
anew. When new growth ceases, 
baldness results. 

It’s this latter phenomenon— 
what causes hair growth to con- 
tinue in some men and cease in 
others—that is the source of dis- 
agreement among the experts. 
There are two principal theories. 
Some students accept both in part. 

One school contends that there 
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ness due to advancing years. We 
now know that the eyeballs are not 
responsible. 

Another school holds that bald- 
ness is a true triumph of mind over 
matter—that there is a constant 
struggle between the gray cells and 
the hair cells—and that the more 
a man has inside his head, the less 
he will have on top of it. 

Recently, an Irish scientist, Dr. 
R. E.. G. Armattoe, completed 
studies to support the contention 
that a bald head is the mark of an 
educated man—that there is an in- 
verse ratio between the growth of 


the hair and the development of 
the intellect. 

Disciples of this school can cay 
on history to provide examples to 
support the argument. The philos- 
opher, Socrates, one of the great 
minds of all times, was bald—as 
was the peerless Shakespeare. 
Likewise, the military genius, 
Julius Caesar. 


Bald heads often leaders 


TODAY the man with the balding 
bean is tops in many fields. The 
fraternity of the bald makes a 
strong bid for leadership in the en- 
tertainment world. Its member- 
ship includes Bing Crosby, Charles 
Boyer, Edgar Bergen, Fred Astaire. 

In politics—where practitioners 
depend on popular appeal—the 
hegemony of the hairless is 
marked. In the pre-convention 
race in the Republican party, two 
leading contenders, Taft and Stas- 
sen were balding, as was the popu- 
lar dark horse, Vandenberg. 

Nor should it be overlooked that 
both major parties flirted with the 
balding Eisenhower. 

Although a wild shock of hair is 
supposed to be the distinguishing 
mark of a musician, it should be 
noted that the boss man of the 
bandsmen, James Caesar Petrillo, 
has very little hair. 

And the bald head shines in the 
business world. Louis Mayer, who 
frequently is first on the individual 
earnings list, and Henry Kaiser are 
but two among thousands who 
could be mentioned. 

Take a look at the world of sports 
and you'll want to rush out and 
buy a depilatory. The lads who 
provide the brawn are hairy and 
the coaches who provide the brain 
frequently are bald. The late great 
Knute Rockne was a case in point. 

There is fairly general agree- 
ment among students that heredi- 
ty also is a factor in baldness. 
Those who see the _ condition 
associated with virility put it 
something like this—if your great- 
grandfather was of an amatory 
bent and bald, you may well have 
inherited both characteristics, one 
the natural consequence of the 
other. Those who see baldness as 
the mark of brains say, if your an- 
cestors had both high foreheads 
and high IQ’s, you’re likely to have 
the same and that there is not 
much you can do about either. 

Unfortunately, much of the more 
learned writing on the subject has 
been confined to medical and 
scientific journals. Uninformed or 
misinformed, the average man 
with a thinning thatch hasn’t 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Ghosts That Haunt the Hustings 





By HERBERT COREY 


Tx STORY goes that Christy 
Walsh’s editor called him in. 

If the story is apocryphal it 
makes no difference. This narrative 
will deal with gentlemen who sell 
apocrypha over the counter. Walsh 
was then writing baseball on the 
long dead New York World: 

“Christy,” said the editor, “get 
me a signed statement by one of 
your baseball heroes. A human 
document, see. The gents who read 
this baseball clabber will eat it up.” 

“What about?” asked Walsh. 

“Don’t tell him,” said the editor. 
“Just see that he signs it.” 

The modern and strictly Ameri- 
can business of ghost writing came 
into its own that day. Except in 
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Only the vocalizing is the 
work of the speaker himself 


PUTTING WORDS in the mouths of the famous 


has become a big industry which may set new 


production records in this election year 


England, where the freedom of the 
press is at least alive enough to 
shoot at, the European press is con- 
trolled by the governments, and 
ghost writing is not important 
enough even to be classified as a 
whimsy. In this country ghosts are 
as numerous as the passenger 
pigeon used to be. 

Most of them work for business, 
industry and finance. They are 
useful, even valuable. They reduce 
the frequently cluttered thoughts 


1948 


of their principals to intelligible 
order; they are sharks on statistics 
because, if they miss with a single 
digit, they will be shot at by prac- 
tically everyone. As a body they 
do no harm, because they present 
all the facets of all the questions. 

The rest of the ghosts work in 
government and are always under 
fire. 

No one knows precisely how 
many government ghosts there are. 
Forest A. Harness, chairman of the 
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subcommittee on publicity of the 
House Expenditures Committee 
asked the Bureau of the Budget to 
find out for him and the Bureau 
replied that it would cost $150,000 
and three months’ time, and Har- 
ness quit. He thinks there are about 
45,000 publicity employes in the 
various departments and that an- 
nual cost is about $75,000,000— 

“And I think this is an under- 
estimate—”’ 

But not all of the 45,000 are 
ghosts. Some are hard working 
men and women who dig out the 
facts and put them at the disposi- 
tion of the press. They are indis- 
pensable. If they were not on the 





job there would be more newspaper 
reporters in Washington than 
there are men in the Army of Oc- 
cupation in Germany. 

Typical of those who are genu- 
inely useful is Michael McDermott, 
a solid, easy tempered Irishman 
who began his professional life as 
an eight dollar a week stenogra- 
pher in New England and for 20 
odd years has been the publicity 
chief of the State Department. He 
isn’t a ghost but he serves as an 
illustration of the durability of the 
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profession from which he rose. If 
the Ku Klux Klan were to purge 
the Department and fill its corri- 
dors with night shirts and red lan- 
terns, he would convey these facts 
to the press quite unemotionally 
and his count of the shirts and 
lanterns would be accurate. 

There are hundreds of stenogra- 
phers and messengers. An ex-ghost 
for the Government maintains 
that there are not»emore than 500 
bona fide ghosts at work. This esti- 
mate is challenged with heat by 
others in a position to know. The 
variance may be accounted for by 
the fact that it is difficult to define 
a ghost with accuracy. One man 


Truman does best when he 
lays aside prepared texts 
and talks off the cuff 


may be called on only occasionally 
to provide a speech or a magazine 
article. The man at the next desk 
may be hard at work all the time, 
turning out highly opinionated 
and very competently written ma- 
terial for the guidance of public 
thought. The salaries run up to 
$10,000 a year. 

Christy Walsh’s ghost walked so 
competently that it made him a 
rich man and other reporters be- 
gan writing pieces. 

Ghosting was made easy by the 
wolfish appetite of the American 
press for inside stuff from the box- 
stalls. This applies also to the radio 
business. Half a dozen commenta- 
tors have acquired opulence by 
piping in hot flashes from the 
accouchement parlors, even if few 
of the listeners are quite certain 
whether the happy parents belong 
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in the Social Register or the Taj 
Waggers. 

Today it is not possible to guess 
at the total number of ghosts at 
work. There are three large or. 
ganizations with branches ip 
several cities. Every city has at 
least one ghost workshop. The 
newspapers and magazines carry 
advertisements offering anything 
from a nice, hot sermon on the 
Apocalypse to serious studies by 
competent writers of all the world 
situations. The speech you heard 
in Parlor A last night, after the 
chicken Maryland and the vanilla 
ice cream had been disposed of, 
may have been written by a ghost. 
You might hear it again tomorrow 
night in Parlor B. Only the voice 
will have been changed. One or two 
stories will have been added if the 
ghost heard any new ones. 


Duplications cause trouble 


ACCIDENTS will happen in any 
factory, of course. 

The Congressional Record shows 
that on one occasion Senator 
Burke of Nebraska and Senator 
Byrd of Virginia delivered the same 
speech on the same subject on the 
same day. Same ghost. No harm 
was done because it was a good 
speech. Two Cabinet members were 
dated to address a society in New 
York not long ago. The one who 
was to deliver the highest-powered 
oration as the finale of the evening 
was horrified to hear his fellow 
member saying precisely what had 
been written for him to say. His 
improvisation was not a flower of 
eloquence, but he got by. 

Over the signature of Major 
Spook, an Army ghost tells in the 
Infantry Journal of three generals 
who by mischance were handed 
identical speeches for a big oc- 
casion. The first general did a fine 
job. The second general stumbled 
a little but his audience probably 
concluded that they were just 
listening to a military mass-mind 
formation. The third general was 
so angry that his ad libbing was a 
roaring success. These things rare- 
ly happen in the Army. 

“Having worked for the Old Man 
for several months I am now prac- 
tically his counterpart,” wrote 
Major Spook. “I Know his favorite 
phrases well, including some of his 
colorful profanity, not usable in 
the speech but likely to be intro- 
duced extemporaneously once in a 
while. And I have been issued com- 
plete instructions on setting what 
he calls ‘a confident tone, aggres- 
Sive, alert and forceful’ in all my 
pithy sentences and paragraphs. I 
also have a list of 50 words that he 
doesn’t pronounce too well. But 
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that’s no reflection on my general. 
Comparing notes with other ghosts 
I find that every public speaker has 
the same trouble. It gives them an 
inferiority complex. They should 
just realize that lots of those words 
gren’t worth pronouncing.” 

Broadly speaking, no ghost 
works for less than ten dollars. For 
that trifling sum he will dig into 
the barrel and produce something 
that can be furbished up enough 
to satisfy a not too critical speaker. 
Above all it must be timely. The 
newspapers and magazines are 
crammed with information that 
can be worked over. A talk on the 
two-man “seal” submarines which 
the Russians are now producing 
will sound as though it came direct 
from Admiral Nimitz himself. The 
petter the material, the higher the 
price, of course. 

Areally top-notch speaker is pro- 
vided with a talk that is bulwarked 
with reliable facts taken from the 
libraries and the ghost’s own 
morgue. If the speaker is a regular 
customer, his tricks of phrasing 
and expression are studied. The 
level of eloquence at public dinners 
may not always be high—that is 
a matter of opinion—and the con- 
clusions of a dozen speakers on the 
same topic may be as unlike as 
the spots on a Dalmatian, but the 
facts are dependable. If they seem 
a shade off base sometimes it is 
generally safe to blame the speaker 
and not the ghost. The livelihood 
of the latter depends on his copper- 
riveted accuracy. Sometimes the 
orator overheats a bit and swings 
into rhetoric that has not been 
passed on by his control. 

This is rarely advisable. 

When Henry Wallace made his 
latest visit to England he was re- 
garded by the Socialist Govern- 
ment and its followers as almost 
Heaven-inspired. He made a series 
of speeches which had his auditors 
Shouting ‘Hear, Hear” even on 
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Henry Wallace lost his reputation as an orator when 


he lost the services 


their way home. Wallace’s ghost is 
known as one of the best. No one 
has ever told where he gets his 
ideas, although some fingers have 
been pointed to a little group of 
men who are Wallace’s intimates, 
but he puts the ideas in Wallace’s 
own words, only better. When 
Wallace finished the last of the 
speeches ghosted for his English 
tour he—according to The Satur- 
day Evening Post—packed his bags 
for the journey home, The ghost 
was already on the high seas. But 
Wallace had aroused enthusiasm 
among the Socialists and they de- 
manded one more. 
“No,” said Wallace. 


Ickes likes to write and 
usually what appears in 
his name is his own work 
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of his ghost for a single talk 


“For cripes’ sake,” said the So- 
cialists in the island equivalent for 
this phrase. “Come, ’Enery. One 
more bally blast, old topper.” 

Against his better judgment, 
Wallace complied, and—still ac- 
cording to the SEP—fell heavily 
on his oratorical face. No one 
should regard this as a harsh judg- 
ment upon Wallace. Only the occa- 
sional orator is able to scramble the 
same eggs over and over again and 
produce a palatable dish each time, 
but that is the business of the 
ghost. He weaves in and weaves 
out, adding a touch of sparkle here 
and there and arranging the facts 
and assertions in new order. One of 
the complaints made by the re- 
porters who accompanied Harold 
Stassen on his campaign tour—as 
told by the New York Times—was 
that he told the same old stories 
over and over again in the same 
old words to his different audi- 
ences. It was all right with the lis- 
teners. They had not heard them 
before, but the reporters groaned. 
A good ghost would have helped. 

There are critics of the ghosting 
business, of course. Daniel March, 
president of Boston University, lit 
into them savagely not long ago. 
He said that any one who uses 
a ghost is “dishonest, morally 
threadbare, too lazy and too 
dumb.” 

But the facts do not sustain him. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Their Sales Depend 


By LAWRENCE GALTON 


Barctay STREET, New York, which runs five 
short blocks from Broadway and the Woolworth 
Building to the Hudson River, is the biggest reli- 
gious merchandising center in the world. In its 
upper two blocks are more than a dozen stores and 
lofts that deal in everything from rosaries, vest- 
ments and sacramental wine to altars, bishops’ caps 
and prizes for parish parties. 

The religious goods center in Chicago is concen- 
trated on Washington, Franklin and Madison 
Streets, which form a “U” in the heart of the down- 
town area. The firms on these streets are some of 
the largest, oldest and most prosperous in the busi- 
ness. But, although there’s some competition for 
the title, Barclay Street comes out on top. 

Even the official Catholic Directory is published 
on Barclay Street and here, any day, you can find 
more priests and nuns shopping than on any other 
street in the world. You can also find laymen 
searching for medals, prayer books and religious 
ornaments for the home. 

It’s notable that, although Barclay Street deals 
almost entirely in Roman Catholic religious 
articles, it is named after a Protestant minister (the 
second rector of famed Trinity Church), Protestant 
clerks work in several of the Catholic-owned stores, 
there are Protestant proprietors of others, and one 


The biggest religious merchandising center in the world 
is Barclay Street, just off Broadway, in mid-Manhattan 
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HERE is one industry that declines 
to change its Victorian era methods 


for those of a jet propelled world 


of the largest suppliers to the street is a Jewish- 
owned firm. 

If this kind of brotherhood is no surprise in theory 
(although nice to find in actuality) the church 
goods business has its full quota—and even more— 
of unexpected aspects. 

To be sure, it’s no big business. The estimated an- 
nual volume for stores throughout the country deal- 
ing in articles of all faiths is about $40,000,000. But 
nowhere else will you find such a mixture of great 
competition and no competition at all—each where 
you might least suppose. 

The Methodist Church, for example, owns its own 
publishing company and also 13 stores located 
throughout the country which do a $9,500,000 an- 
nual business. These establishments carry full 
bookstore lines and, in Richmond, Va., the Method- 
ist store sells popular fiction, nonfiction, a complete 
line of school supplies, and appeals to everyone re- 


ED WERGELER FROM BLACK STAR 
Nuns, clergy and laymen frequently patronize shops 


along the way searching for articles or ornaments 
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on Faith 


gardless of denomination. From the profits of pub- 
lishing and retailing, $400,000 a year is set aside for 
aiding retired ministers and the families of de- 
ceased clergymen. This is one reason members of 
that faith tend to trade in their own stores. 

There is similarly no competition in goods for 
Baptists whose Church owns stores which carry a 
full line of supplies, including books published by 
the Church’s own publishing house. Lutherans, too, 
have church-owned stores. 

On the other hand, in the Episcopal field com- 
petition is active. Privately owned enterprises sup- 
ply the 2,000,000 Episcopalians. One representative 
large firm, Morehouse Gorham, with headquarters 
in New York and a branch in Chicago, is a publish- 
ing house that also does a retail and wholesale busi- 
ness in books from England and in church decora- 
tions. 

In the Jewish faith, competition is even keener 
in spots. Some 40 privately owned establishments 
operate in greater New York, centered largely in the 
lower East Side. There are also large stores in Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, Detroit and Los Angeles—in fact, 
in most big cities with the exception of those in the 
South. Not even the largest southern city, however, 
with the exception of Miami Beach, has a big 
enough Jewish population to warrant a shop. In 


While merchants deal mostly in items associated with the 


Roman Catholic faith, Hebrew articles also are available 
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ED WERGELER FROM BLACK RTAR 
Despite the inroads of modern construction on all 
sides, the street clings to its old-day atmosphere 


Atlanta, Ga., for example, a man who runs a 
delicatessen store takes orders for religious goods 
on the side, and rabbis arrange to supply their 
congregations. In New England, Boston is the 
only city that has a Jewish store. 

But it’s in the Catholic field that rivalry is 
keenest and business volume greatest. Although 
Catholics number only 24,000,000, there’s an ap- 
proximate annual turnover of $8,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000 in the Barclay Street area alone and more 
than $20,000,000 nationally. The National Asso- 
ciation of Catholic Publishers and Dealers in 
Church Goods, the only such organization in the 
religious goods field, has 126 members and esti- 
mates that there are at least 968 Catholic deal- 
ers and 662 manufacturers of Catholic supplies 
in the country. 

What goes on in Barclay Street is representa- 
tive of all the Catholic Church goods stores 
across the country. 

For one thing, there’s the old-line quality. 
Second-generation firms are commonplace, third- 
generation not infrequent and a few have 
come down through four. One of the largest firms 
was set up in 1838 and now includes four great- 
grandsons of the founder. 

Second, there’s the “old look.’”’ Turn into Bar- 
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clay from Broadway and, though you're only around 
the corner from modern Manhattan, you’re sudden- 
ly engulfed in the Victorian era. 

Many stores are in old buildings, with dimly lit 
windows soberly dressed. Often four or five steps 
must be climbed to enter the store. Interiors are 
dim and crowded with tables on which articles are 
piled rather than displayed. 

There’s a third factor: the stores are not easy to 
classify. In Barclay Street all but the smallest shops 
are more than just over-the-counter establish- 
ments. 

One of the oldest organizations occupies a five- 
floor building, devoting the first floor to a religious 
articles store and the other four to a huge publish- 
ing business. The company’s catalog, in addition to 
the bulky official Catholic Directory which contains 
the names and addresses of all Catholic ecclesiastics 
and institutions in the country, includes books 
ranging in subject from the lives of the saints to 
sports stories with a religious slant. 

Another Barclay institution manufactures every- 
thing in the church goods line except candles and 
woodenware, publishes books, and operates five 
stores throughout the country. 

Most dealers in Barclay Street and elsewhere do 
no manufacturing, and much of their business is 
done by mail and through salesmen. 

The usual practice is to sell institutions at whole- 
sale and to give the clergy a discount of 20 per 
cent on religious articles. In addition to supplying 
established institutions and churches, dealers often 
undertake the furnishing of a new church. 

An order for the latter may reach a large figure. 
Religious goods, even those for lay use, vary widely 
in quality and price. To illustrate, rosaries run from 
the 25 cent kind, consisting of glass beads strung on 
steel wire, to those of precious stones or pearls 
strung on gold wire and costing $1,000. Similarly, 
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a church altar may be made of wood and cost $159 
or be fashioned of imported marble for $500,009. 
Generally, the larger the membership, the more 
costly the church. But one New Jersey parish of 
3,000 has a $750,000 building furnished at an addj- 
tional cost of $500,000. Some New York City parishes 
of 9,000 have considerably less expensive installq- 
tions. 


More goods now made here 


ONE of the more unusual aspects of the religious 
goods business is the long—and, until recently, un- 
successful—struggle of domestic manufacturers to 
get a foothold. 

“Barclay Street dealers are American by birth but 
foreign by habit,” is an old saying. 

Until World War I, much of the street’s ware was 
imported. Marble statuary came from Italy, ang 
composition statuary from Germany. Prayer books 
and Bibles, particularly the more handsomely 
bound, were brought from Belgium and Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

Even small articles, such as medals and rosaries, 
came from France, Germany and Italy. 

During the first war, an American industry did 
spring up, only to become paralyzed in peace years. 
The feeling that religious articles are objects of art 
and could not be made here was overpowering. 

One publishing firm, for example, which had be- 
gun in 1916 to specialize in exquisite bindings for 
prayer books, had to convert to the printing of 
commercial labels in order to hang on between the 
wars. 

But the second war gave impetus to American 
manufacture, and the publishing firm is now in the 
export business itself. The firm exports 40 per cent 
of its total annual production of 1,000,000 volumes, 

(Continued on page 76) 
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The Methodist Church operates its own publishing company in Richmond, Va., along with a 


bookstore, one of 13 around the country, which do a $9,500,000 business every year 
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When is a Luxury Not a Luxury? 


By ROBERT D. BYRNES 


FROM THE testimony now before Con- 


gress it is evident that not everything is 


equitable in the domain of excise taxes 


Tue Internal Revenue Bureau 
went to a dictionary, rather than 
the law reports, for a definition. As 
a result, all trailers, even those de- 
signed to be placed on foundations 
are subject to excise taxes. More 
than that, a space heater or similar 
facility for such a trailer is liable 
to an excise tax as an automobile 
accessory, though such equipment 
isnot taxable when bought for the 
ordinary, permanent residence. 
This is just one of the problems 
placed before the House Ways and 
Means Committee in connection 
with revision of the excise tax law 


last year. The problems ranged 
from whether a woman’s handbag 
is a luxury to whether a kitchen 
gas range is more of a luxury than 
a cellaret. The committee records 
show one indignant claim that de- 
odorants are no more luxuries than 
baths, with the implication that 
one is just as taxable as the other. 
So far, however, there is no excise 
on bathing. 

The most generally recognized 
excise taxes are those imposed on 
tobacco and liquor. In all wars, the 
scope of excise taxes has been ex- 
panded to levy on other luxuries, 








and World War II was no excep- 
tion. 

The excise tax sections of the 
Internal Revenue Code were con- 
venient pegs to which to attach 
controls in the beginning of the 
war-production cycle. Some of the 
levies, the so-called Henderson 
taxes, were imposed at the sugges- 
tion of Leon Henderson, when he 
was OPA administrator, to put a 
brake on civilian purchase of items 
whose components were needed for 
the war effort. War controls and 
more direct limitation of civilian 
goods followed. When the war 
ended and controls were removed, 
the cry was for production and 
more production. But the taxes re- 
mained. 

On their removal, or revision, 
hang such matters as housing, un- 
employment, elimination of unfair 





With fans, the test is whether the blades are mounted directly on the motor shaft 
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competition and even juvenile de- 
linquency. 

Arguments to the committee in 
behalf of changes in the tax laws, 
of course, come from persons and 
groups who have an interest in the 
removal of the taxes. But the com- 
mittee, Congress and the ordinary 
citizen have an interest, too. It was 
expressed once by Rep. Robert L. 
Doughton, veteran North Carolina 
member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, as getting the most 
revenue with the fewest squawks. 

Until the perfect tax bill is 
written, there will continue to be 
squawks. Even the committee 
members placed on the record 
their beliefs that some of the com- 
plaints were justified protests 
against situations which have 
arisen under the present laws or 
interpretations of them. 

Translation of the legislative ob- 
jective into words is not always 
an exact process, either, even with- 
out the new colorations of mean- 
ing which come from interpreta- 
tions. 

Even where there was what 
seems to have been a clear intent 
on the part of Congress, the situa- 


tion is not always a simple one. 
Section 3404 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code, for instance, provides 
for a tax on radio receiving sets, 
pRonographs, phonograph records 
and musical instruments. The cur- 
rent tax of ten per cent is double 
what it was before 1941. Radio 
manufacturers told the commit- 
tee they are being priced out of the 
market. 


Something more than music 


RADIO is more than entertain- 
ment, and the aviation represent- 
atives came before the commit- 
tee for an amendment making this 
clear. They pointed out that radio 
communication is essential to 
safety of life and property in the 
air, and is required by law. Never- 
theless, receiving sets used in 
ground to air communication are 
taxed as if they were drawing room 
luxuries. 

More than that, the aviation in- 
dustry feels it is the object of dis- 
crimination. In Section 3465 of the 
Internal Revenue Code there is an 
exemption for common Carriers 
from the communications tax on 





leased-wire facilities used in the 
conduct of business. And in See. 
tion 317 (b) of the Tariff Act, there 
is an exemption from domestic 
taxes for receiving sets sold for Use 
on foreign aircraft. So foreign-flag 
aircraft, using the same ragig 
equipment in competition with 
United States air carriers, enjoy 
a ten per cent preference. 

The section of the code which 
includes aviation radios along with 
luxury articles also reaches toys, 
A brief filed with the committee by 
a New York company points oyt 
the Bureau has held that the ex. 
cise applies to crystal sets, tog, 
These are bought chiefly by chij- 
Gren. The manufacturer says he 
has his doubts about the intention 
of Congress to tax such items, 

The trailer industry is certain 
that Congress did not intend to in- 
clude their products among luxu- 
ries. This group makes a distinction 
between what it considers dwel]- 
ings, with portability a secondary 
consideration, and “trailers and 
semitrailers suitable for use in 
connection with passenger auto- 
mobiles and motorcycles” as the 
tax law provides. To support their 








There's an excise on junior-sized baseballs and gloves, but the bat is tax-exempt 
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Q. How do blood tests 4a help guard your health? 


A These tests help to reveal the condition of your 
* blood so that your physician can detect 
‘*hidden”’ diseases that are often difficult to 
diagnose in their early stages. Many doctors 


use blood tests as a regular part of periodic 


Q. What does a blood count 


A Checking the number, size, shape, and condi- 
* tion of your blood cells is called a blood count. 
The number of red cells and the amount of 
hemoglobin in them is one of the indices which 





help reveal your general physical condition. A 


Q. What will chemical analysis 


A Your blood is composed chiefly of water, salt, 
* sugar, fat, and proteins. Chemical analysis of 
the blood is used to determine whether or not 
these and other components are present in 


What s! 


about f 


ould you know 
ie blood? 


The blood serves as a transporta- 
tion system within the body, bringing 
oxygen, food, and other materials to 
the body cells and carrying away 
waste products. The white blood cells 
and substances called antibodies help 
to keep the body healthy by fighting 
infection. When certain antibodies 
are found in blood serum, they help 
in diagnosing a number of diseases. 

Research has discovered ways to 
extract many valuable medical agents 
from the blood. Among the most im- 


TO°VETERAR IF YOU HAVE 
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portant are: Gamma globulin which 
provides immunization against mea- 
sles; fibrinogen and thrombin which 
are used to control bleeding and to 
make surgical “‘sponges’”’ which may 
safely be left in a wound while it 
heals; and albumin which has proved 
effective in treating certain diseases. 


The American Red Cross has pre- 
pared a helpful booklet on the blood 
and its relationship to good health, 
entitled ‘““The Story of Blood,”’ 88-P. 
Through the courtesy of the Red 
Cross, the Metropolitan is able to 
send you a free copy on request. 
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physical examinations. So if your doctor sug- 
gests a blood test, don’t worry. He is using, 
for your benefit, one of the valuable procedures 
of medical science. 


tell your doctor? 


count of white cells may be of value in diag- 
nosing certain diseases. It is sometimes com- 
bined with the sedimentation test, which estab- 
lishes the time taken by blood cells to settle. 


of the blood show? 


normal amounts. This is important in aiding 
diagnosis. For example, excessive sugar, salts 
or waste products in the blood indicate con- 
ditions requiring medical treatment. 


COPYRIGHT 1948— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will 
benefit from understanding these impor- 
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this advertisement — suitable for use on 
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contention, -they cite a Michigan 
case, upheld by the Supreme Court 
of that state, in which the court 
held that “the trailer coach has 
become a semipermanent resi- 
dence, and not a living unit for 
transients who go from place to 
place following seasonal work; or 
living quarters for the hunter and 
vacationist as heretofore sug- 
gested... .” 

When the industry went to the 
Internal Revenue Bureau to point 
out that the statute did not specify 
trailer coaches, the bureau said 
the word “trailers” in the statute 
must be interpreted in its generic 
sense. Webster’s “New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, Unabridged, Sec- 
ond Edition,” the bureau pointed 
out, does not define trailer coach, 
but does include among definitions 
of trailer “an automobile-drawn 
trailer built with household fur- 
nishings to serve as a dwelling.” 
“Unfortunately,” the committee 
was told, the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau accepted this 1939 definition, 
rather than the 1941 court deci- 
sion. 

During the discussion, the ques- 
tion of equipment was raised. First 
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the Bureau ruled that oil-burning 
space heaters. are not subject to 
the excise tax. The trailer people 
replied they assumed this ruling 
applied to all space heaters for 
dwellings, including those in- 
stalled in house trailers used as 
permanent homes. The bureau re- 
plied this was not so, and if such 
space heaters are primarily de- 
signed and adapted for use in trail- 
ers, they are automobile accesso- 
ries, under the law, and subject to 
a five per cent tax. The industry 
claims this means that if a manu- 
facturer sells a sofa which is used 
in a house, it is not taxable, but if 
the same sofa is put into a house 
trailer, it is taxable. 


Complication in fan tax 


THE electric fan situation is one 
of wording of the law, not defini- 
tion. The excise tax is imposed on 
“electric, direct motor-driven fans 
and air circulators.” Obviously 
considered luxuries are the ordi- 
nary office and home fans. But fans 
are also used widely in industry 
and agriculture, sometimes to 
meet codes prescribing ventilation 


os we 


A velocipede is not taxable. However, it’s a different story with roller skates 


standards. Where the blades gf! 


such fans are mounted directly oy 
the motor shaft, they come under 
the wording of the law and 
taxed. But if the fan blades are ng 
mounted on the motor shaft, ang 
are operated by a belt, the fan jg 
not subject to tax. 

Another situation, not competj- 
tive, but irksome, was cited by g 
manufacturer of check writers 
This item is taxable under Section 
3406 (a) (6) dealing with offices 
machines. Typewriters, calculat. 
ing machines and adding ma. 
chines are taxed under the same 
section. On check writers ang 
check signers, however, the tax jg 
ten per cent of the retail price of 
the unit. All other office machines 
are taxed on an average wholesale 
price established by the Interna] 
Revenue Bureau as being 60 per 
cent of the retail price. 

The buyer and the distributor, 
the committee was told, notice 
that a check writer and a type- 
writer, each selling for about $135, 
are taxed under the same section 
of the Internal Revenue Code. But 
the amount of the tax on the for- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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“etal oss. pictures appeal promise 
and through this realism achieve greater credibility, 
greater acceptance and response. 

Only an inkling. .. this . . . of the way you can utilize 
photography’s ability to reproduce clearly, accu- 
rately. For an introduction to other photographic 
applications that bring you the benefit of this 
same ability—business and industrial films, 
Recordak microfilming, high-speed movies 

—write for “Functional Photography.” 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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Is a U. S. of Europe Practical? 


(Continued from page 34) 
dustry will be voluntary—if at all 
possible. 


8. Transportation. Waterways, 
railroads and other internal traffic 
and possibly overseas shipping 
would operate as unified systems. 
Canal tolls and rail rates, port 
charges and regulations would be 
equalized. The cost of mainte- 
nance and other problems of these 
utilities would continue to be a re- 
sponsibility of the present owners. 


9. Commercial policies. These 
must be uniform among the coun- 
tries. Production or export subsi- 
dies; excise, luxury and sales taxes, 
business licenses and all the pres- 
ent national incentives or restric- 
tions likewise would be equalized. 


10. Education. Schools would 
continue under state, religious and 
secular control but revision of 
curricula would be necessary to 
eliminate national rivalries and 
implant the doctrines of interna- 
tional unity and amity in the com- 
ing generations. 


11. Codification. Extensive re- 
vision of laws will be obligatory to 
meet the changed conditions. Laws 
of some European countries are 
based on the Napoleonic code and 
others on Anglo-Saxon procedure. 
Corporation and individual rights, 
private ownership, inheritances, 
patents and many more things 
must be made uniform in a union. 


In fairness to every nation that 
enters the union, each big item 
under the general classifications— 
mines, factories, employment and 
many others—must be considered 
separately before an amicable 
compromise is found. Individuals 
must receive the same justice. 
Arbitrary decisions where eés- 
tablished enterprises or localities 
would survive or perish according 
to their ability in the broader 
field of a union would wreck the 
pretentious project. That explains 
why so many months or years of 
negotiation may be necessary be- 
fore a United States of Europe be- 
comes a reality. 

Though a majority agree on the 
desirability of a European union 
and few count the difficulties, in- 
fluential opinion is divided on what 
is the best road to the goal. Most 
colorful is the program of the un- 
official group which met in The 
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Hague. Representatives would 
agree first on a political union, 
uniting the nations and refugee 
governments of western Europe, 
and reconcile the differences later. 

Another group, for which the 
present government leaders of the 
British Commonwealth speak, 
would advance toward the goal by 
picking a country at a time for 
agreements. These agreements 
would be within the socialist fami- 
ly, made only with other socialist 
states with government operation 
of transportation, banking, natural 
resources and other activities. 

A third group, including Benelux 
(Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxemburg) which already is a 
functioning union, believes the 
surest way to start is first to form 
regional unions. As they mature 
and the “bugs” are ironed out, they 
can merge into a United States of 
Europe. They contend that the 
profit motive is more effective in 
uniting hard-headed business com- 
petitors than sentimental appeals 
are in overcoming the racial and 
nationalistic prejudices of a people. 
They would combine first on the 
unsentimental big things—natural 
resources, power, steel, shipping 
and such. Gradually other items 
and activities could be absorbed 
until eventually—if still considered 
desirable—a political union was 
achieved. 


Working for union 


THE Scandinavian nations are 
working on such an agreement. 
France and Italy have made prog- 
ress. The six-nations conference— 
United States, Britain, France and 
the three Benelux countries—has 
drafted recommendations for eco- 
nomic cooperation with western 
Germany. The same five European 
nations also have a customs union 
study group in Brussels, working 
on plans for their economic co- 
operation. 

Even larger is the conference on 
European economic cooperation 
which includes the 16 so-called 
Marshall plan nations—aAustria, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Greece, 
Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Luxemburg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
United Kingdom, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and Turkey. Just as threats of 
war in the past always brought 
alliances, the Marshall plan may 
have influence in forming a more 
enduring union. 

Though its problems are smaller 
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and less numerous in comparison 
Benelux is a living example of wha; 
must be faced in organizing 4 
United States of Europe. As an 
historical precedent, the thre 
countries were united in the King. 
dom of the Low Countries in 1815 
Friction developed and the union 
dissolved in 15 years. A few Years 
later Luxemburg became an inde. 
pendent grand duchy and was ip. 
tegrated in the Germanic cys. 
toms union until 1919. In 1999 
the Belgium-Luxemberg economic 
union was created. The two coup. 
tries thus have their own union 
and, with the Netherlands, form 
the Benelux union. 


A start at union 


THE THREE refugee governments 
ratified the Benelux agreement ip 
London on Sept. 5, 1944, almost 
four years ago. Though familiar 
with economic unions, their subse- 
quent experience taught the vast 
difference between oratorical ap- 
proval of a union and the enor- 
mous practical difficulties in put- 
ting one into effect. Industrialists, 
farmers, workers and other inter- 
ests in each country demanded 
hearings. As fast as a compromise 
was reached on one item, a dozen 
other issues demanded answers. 

The three parliaments did not 
approve the union until last fall, 
Ratifications were exchanged and 
it became effective on Jan. 1, 1948 
—but only partially. A secretariat, 
three union councils, seven com- 
mittees and 50 subcommittees sit 
permanently in Brussels to super- 
vise operation of the portion of 
the agreement now in effect and to 
work out methods to put the re- 
mainder into operation. 

In its present state, Benelux, 
though popularly hailed as a com- 
plete economic union of the three 
countries, has not gotten beyond a 
tariff union. The three, as Benelux, 
have new and uniform tariff rates 
for imports from outside countries 
and no customs duties are levied on 
trade between themselves. How- 
ever, travel and trade across the 
internal frontiers are not free. 
Frontier guards still are there and 
what moves across is subject to 
quotas, excise, transmission and 
schedule taxes and other restric- 
tions of each country. 

Economies of the t__ree countries 
have not reached the uniformity 
necessary for an economic union. 
Belgian and Luxemburg francs are 
strong while the Dutch guilder is 
only half of par on the black mar- 
ket. Excise, sales and luxury taxes 
are unequal in each country. All 
levy excise taxes on beer, spirits, 
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motor oil, gasoline, tobacco and 
sugar While the Netherlands in- 
What | ciydes salt and the other two add 
1 af vinegar, matches and oleomar- 


S an garine. The Netherlands, which 
ree} jost heavily in the war, has price 
Ing. control, rationing and subsidies for 


1815, production. They are few in the 
nion | other two countries. Government 
ears permission is necessary for a siz- 





nde- able new factory or plant expan- 
Sin-f ion in the Netherlands. In Bel- 
Cus- ejum, each industry works out its 
1922, plans subject to government ap- 
Mic proval, though out of deference to 
un- its neighbors, government permis- 
nion sion is now required for expansion 
orm in 21 lines of industry. 


Benelux, forming the third larg- 
est trading area in the world after 
Great Britain and the United 
States, has found that union gives 




















ents it prestige and strength in nego- 
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nost countries. The three do not even 
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Wastepaper King 


Berore the end of 1948, Anthony 
S. Gaccione, a stocky, fiftyish, 
Italian-born American, will pay 
‘out more than $30,000 to each of 
several small communities, ear- 
mark six times that amount for a 
long list of U. S. companies, and 
enrich the Salvation Army by some 
$300,000. 

None of these financial feats, 
however, will be done in the name 
of charity—although Tony Gac- 
cione is a charitable man. As head 
of the Toga Paper Stock Company 
in New York, he annually swaps 
thousands of clean dollar bills for 
old wastepaper. But each year pa- 
per boxboard mills reimburse 
Gaccione approximately $5,000,000 
for buying, pressing and shipping 
the wastepaper to their mills. 

Gaccione gets his paper from a 
variety of sources. Every day any 
number of communities figura- 
tively light a match to heaps of 
dollars—money which otherwise 
might contribute substantially at 
the end of the year toward a new 
hospital, effect public-works im- 
provements or trim down local 
taxes. Numerous industrial com- 
panies incinerate big sums in 
wastepaper which could mean the 
difference between profit and loss. 
Once Gaccione has had a chance 
to point out the mistake they are 
making, however, both communi- 
ties and companies make ready to 
bury him in a paper snowstorm. 
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Back in 1942, as an experiment, 
Gaccione persuaded Rockville Cen- 
tre, a New York City suburb, to let 
him salvage its wastepaper. His 
sales talk was aimed straight at 
taxpayers’ pocketbooks: Every $4,- 
000 realized from the sale of sal- 
vaged materials would reduce the 
property tax rate by one cent. 

To prove his point, Gaccione 
donated a hand baler and an elec- 
tric baler. These he stationed in 
the town’s incinerator building— 
along with a crew of workers who 
sorted loose wrapping paper, news- 
papers, magazines and cardboard 
from incoming trash and put them 
through the balers for shipment. 
In the first year of the experiment, 
Gaccione paid Rockville Centre 
$15,000 for the paper he saved from 
the flames. Last year the sum ex- 
ceeded $30,000, while the commun- 
ity’s tax rate dropped correspond- 
ingly. Today Rockville Centre goes 
in for salvage in a grand way. 

Similarly, Gaccione has been 
able to work out mutually profit- 
able deals with many large indus- 
trial concerns. For years a drinking 
cup manufacturer had been put- 
ting the torch to a hundred tons 
of wastepaper each month. This 
paper, because it was saturated 
with wax, was unsuitable for sal- 
vage and conversion to pulp until 
Gaccione came along. He went to 
a paper boxboard mill and got the 
operators to develop a washing 
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process which enabled them to uge 
wax-coated sulfite paper. The proj- 
ect saved the manufacturer $109. 
000 a year. 

He regards at least 25 of his pres. 
ent wastepaper sources as “jp. 
herited.” Shortly before the tur 
of the century his father, Angelo, 
left Acri, Italy, for this country 
where he soon went into the waste. 
paper business. He made it a prac. 
tice to employ friends from Eyp- 
rope. Now more than a score of 
these friends have become smalj- 
scale wastepaper packers operat- 
ing independently. But their big- 
gest and best customer is Tony, 


To school on wastepaper 


GACCIONE’S early introduction to 
the art of scrap collecting has 
stood him in good stead. In 1917, 
soon after he arrived at Ithaca, 
N. Y., to enroll in Cornell Univer- 
sity, he discovered two paper mills 
near by. By ferreting out and sell- 
ing paper leftovers to the mills, he 
was able to put himself through 
four years of school. 

Because mill demand holds fair- 
ly steady, Gaccione doesn’t mind 
competition. In fact, he claims 
credit for putting 150 men in busi- 
ness over the years. 

One of them once approached 
him for money to buy a meal. 

“IT won’t give you a handout,” 
Gaccione told him, “but if you'll 
come to my office tomorrow, I'll put 
you in business.” When the man 
showed up, Tony advanced the 
money for a horse and wagon and 
suggested a route. Last year that 
peddler grossed $3,000,000. 

Tony maintains a sharp edge 
over most competition because he 
operates nationally. Word that 
wastepaper is piling up in Dubuque, 
Ia., or Montreal, Canada, will find 
him or a representative on the spot 
ready with a bid. Several times a 
year he travels to Washington to 
bargain for the 45,000,000 pounds 
of wastepaper collected annually 
from government agencies. 

The Government indirectly pro- 
vided him with a mountain of raw 
material when it granted permis- 
sion to corporations to scrap old 
OPA records. “Almost all of those 
records went into my baling ma- 
chines a few days after the an- 
nouncement,” he says happily. 

Another cause of pleasure to the 
“Wastepaper King” is his Pennsyl- 
vania farm. Strictly an amateur 
farmer, he has only mild interest 
in his chickens and pigs, but the 
many acres planted in young pines 
make him beam on every visit. 
“After all,” Tony reminds visitors, 
“trees are the source of all waste- 
paper.” —STEPHEN B. BOOKE 
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“They're coming!” shouted a West Virginia mountain boy. 
“They say we'll have our telephone before the end of the 


week, and so will Grandma!” 


That's happening all over the country. During the past 
two and a half years, Bell Telephone companies have added 
about 775,000 telephones in rural areas—built enough new 
rural pole lines to stretch nearly two and one half times 
around the world—strung more than 375,000 miles of wire. 


In this vast program of rural telephone expansion, West- 






MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... 
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‘They’re coming! The telephone men are coming! 


ern Electric is playing a vital part: manufacturing tele- 
phones, switchboards, wire and cable — supplying poles, 
crossarms, insulators, power-driven pole hole augers and 
many other tools the construction crews need to do their 
jobs quickly and well. 

In cities, towns and suburban areas, too, more and better 
telephone service is coming fast. To help the Bell Telephone 
companies meet your needs, Western Electric is today doing 
the biggest manufacturing and supply job in all its 66 years 
as a unit of the Bell System. 
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NEWSPICTURES 


Ralph Coxhead’s versatile typewriter has 
more type fonts than a centipede has legs 


lw A few months of striking, the International 
Typographical Union has unwittingly sparked a de- 
velopment in the printing industry which may be- 
come as significant as Gutenberg’s invention of 
movable type 500 years ago. 

When 1,500 union printers left their jobs on the 
Chicago dailies late last November, overnight the 
soft click-click of typewriter keys replaced the 
heavy clank of Linotypes. The next morning Chi- 
cagoans were reading papers that sported a new 
look. 

The publishers accomplished a feat they wouldn’t 

have attempted on a million-dollar bet a year 
earlier. 
With speed equal to that of Linotype operators, 
| typists trained in a few hours set all the copy the 
dailies needed on new electric typewriters equipped 
with “justifiers’”—gadgets that allow the finished 
copy to arrive in columns as neatly as if Linotyped. 
Make-up editors then pasted the columns on page 
dummies ready for photoengraving. From that 
point on the normal methods of getting out a paper 
were resumed. 

The star of this show right now is the Ralph C. 
Coxhead Corporation’s Vari-Typer. The machine 
F looks like an ordinary typewriter. It has the same 
Standard keyboard and is operated in much the 
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Museum-Piece 


Comes to Life 


By FAYE HENLE 


WHEN printers left their jobs in 
Chicago newspaper plants they set 
off a development that might lead 
to a revolution in the industry 


same fashion. But, instead of containing a single 
set of keys—type font the printing trade calls it— 
the Vari-Typer offers a choice of 600 different type 
designs and sizes containing the complete alphabet 
and figures. In fact, a brand-new type face was de- 
signed specifically for use by the Chicago Daily 
Tribune. 

As the struck papers were put to bed that night 
last November, their publishers had new worries. 
Perhaps they didn’t ask questions out loud, but they 
certainly were thinking: 

Is this the beginning of the end? What will our 
readers say? How much news will this equipment 
allow us to print? And, most important of all, what 
about our advertisers? 

Today the questions are answered. Readers liked 
the “new look” and some publication costs are re- 
ported to be lower. 

What will this add up to? More newspapers and 
magazines, more books and pamphlets, more of ev- 
erything that should be printed and isn’t because of 
high costs may find its way to readers. 

Take a look at the nation’s press and see what 
has happened during the past 30 years. There are 
but half as many newspapers published today as in 
1910 when our population was only half as large. 

Until the day that the ITU called its strike, it was 
generally agreed that the financial obstacles to 
starting a new metropolitan daily were too great 
for most persons. Similar conditions existed for 
small-town weeklies. 

The cost of publishing a newspaper of 100,000 
circulation or more, reports Editor and Publisher, 
increased 28 per cent in the first six months of last 
year. Revenue from circulation and advertising rose 
only 21 per cent. This year publishing costs are ex- 
pected to jump another ten or 15 per cent. Small 
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wonder that newspapers are looking for cheaper 
printing methods—that cold type provoked the 
hottest discussion at the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association convention in New York last 
April. 

So far the new methods in use can be considered 
no more than emergency measures for the dailies. 
But the cost-cutting possibilities are clear. 

With an electric typewriter and photoengraving 
equipment, the mat from which a newspaper page 
is printed now costs between $15 and $18. In another 
year, the experts predict, the cost may well be 
prought down to $8. 

Whether the Vari-Typer or its chief competitor, 
International Business Machines’ electric type- 
writer that offers a single type face, will ultimately 
solve the cost problem, remains to be seen. Already, 
a steady stream of new developments in typesetting 
and photoengraving, in printing inks and carbon 
ribbons has been launched. And, nobody is more 
surprised about all this rumpus than Ralph Cox- 
head who developed the modern Vari-Typer, but 
modestly claims that he merely meddled around 
till he had added some 1,400 changes to an old, old 
typewriter. 

“T wanted to get a machine small and cheap 
enough,” he says, “so that a lot of things which were 
unpublished because of high letterpress costs would 
get printed through offset lithography.” 

History has proven that it takes a dreamer to get 
things started. Such a dreamer is the 56 year old 
Californian, son of an Oakland coffee merchant. 

Shortly after getting out of high school, Coxhead 
became fascinated by a calculator he saw in a show- 


The click-click of electric typewriters became 


the lullaby of strike-bound Chicago dailies 


















room window. He applied to the company and 
landed his first job. Before long he had improved 
the calculator by designing a shifting carriage. 
Then he went on the road selling, and in his spare 
time designed a modern Keyboard. 

At the outbreak of World War I Coxhead joined 
the Navy, but soon was claimed by the Army to spur 
development of artillery ammunition and antiair- 
craft fuses. Before the end of the war he was liaison 
officer between Army, Navy and civilian technical 
information boards. 

When the war ended, he wanted to get back to 
selling and started off peddling the German Mer- 
cedes calculating machine in this country. 

Ralph Coxhead was content with his work until 
1930 when he visited the Mercedes factory in Ger- 
many and found a huge armament plant producing 
for war. Not wanting to be party to such enterprise, 
he gave the Mercedes back to the Germans and 
looked around for something new. 

Something new came in the form of something 
really old. In the 1870’s a man named Hammond 
invented a complex typewriter that printed in 
Arabic and 50 other languages. It was destined to do 
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everything except succeed in com- 
petition with the standard type- 
writers whose simplicity brought 
sales. When Hammond died he 
willed his hybrid to the Natural 
History Museum in New York. The 
startled museum sold the patents 
to a banker named Frederick Hep- 
burn. The latter named the ma- 
chine Vari-Typer and, sinking all 
his money in advertising, never 
had funds enough to get into pro- 
duction. 

Coxhead looked at the old Vari- 
Typer patents and felt certain that 
he could find thousands of others 
who would welcome such a ma- 
chine. Among them, perhaps, the 
ambitious reporter who dreams of 
owning a small-town weekly. 

“It can be done with a capital 
investment of slightly less than 
$14,000 in a completely new and 
self-sustaining plant,” says Cox- 
head. 

His newest model sells for $2,700. 
Cheaper models and similar avail- 
able machines cost between $308 
and $910. A small press sells for 
$6,750. And add, says Coxhead, 
$3,000 for camera and darkroom 
supplies and another $1,300 for 
other equipment and you're in the 
business. Formerly it would have 
cost at least $50,000 to get a decent 
Start. 

Running such a paper is rela- 
tively inexpensive. All typesetting 
can be done by a $45 a week typist 
instead of a $90 and up ITU Lino- 
type operator. And, make-up costs 
are reduced similarly. 

Indeed, such a paper is no pipe- 
dream. On a slightly larger scale 
it exists today. 

The Perry family of Ocala, Fla., 
is running four weeklies 


and met their deadlines with a 
minimum of-delay. 

Now other publishers and com- 
mercial printers are plying Cox- 
head’s office with questions. Since, 
for the most part, they were 
forced to rely on “typeless” 
methods for a much shorter period 
than the newspapers, they are 
showing more skepticism in evalu- 
ating the new equipment. The re- 
sult is wide-spread disagreement 
among commercial printers about 
which of the several techniques of- 
fered are the best and, indeed, if 
any of them will do. 


Costs are still high 


BUT, on one score at least, agree- 
ment is unanimous. Costs must 
come down. So, when publishers 
and printers come to see Coxhead 
he has plenty of evidence that his 
is the method for them. 

For almost ten years the Gov- 
ernment has been Vari-Typing 
such items as foreign and domestic 
commerce reports at savings of as 
much as $3,000 a year on a single 
publication. 

Indeed, historic honor was be- 
stowed on the Vari-Typer when it 
was rushed to the battleship Mis- 
souri to fill in the U.S. and Japan- 
ese terms of agreement on surren- 
der documents that marked the 
end of the shooting war. 

Now the Bureau of the Budget 
is studying methods used by news- 
papers to see how much it can trim 
a $70,000,000 a year printing bud- 
get. 

Big city department stores like 
Lord & Taylor have decided that 
this medium will give their copy 


that intimate look which they fee] 
is so needed to push sales. 

At the Hotel Commodore in New 
York the Vari-Typer is used to 
produce menus at savings of $200 aq 
week. 

Still, big printers remain cau- 
tious in their appraisal of the Vari- 
Typer and its competitors. Two 
thirds of all commercial printing 
is done by letterpress and here the 
resistance is strongest. Publishers 
have millions invested in present- 
day equipment and are reluctant 
to junk it. 

“It will be a matter of time until 
our union gains jurisdiction over 
Vari-Typists and then where will 
the cost saving be?” is one argu- 
ment. 

“The union will never win this 
fight,” says an industry leader. 

“Typewritten copy offers noth- 
ing to quality jobs,” others add. 

Ralph Coxhead is not worried 
about this. 

“As I see it,” he declares, “the 
Vari-Typer and other new meth- 
ods should supplement printing 
rather than displace it. When I set 
about developing the machine, I 
thought of its use for office work 
almost exclusively.” 

But when it comes to the lithog- 
raphy and photo-offset branches 
of the printing industry enthusi- 
asm runs high. Here, it already 
means a business boom to printers 
who are taxed beyond capacity in 
handling school and church pub- 
lications and house organs for in- 
dustry. Now the nation’s big mail 
order houses are coming to them 
with their gigantic catalogs. Rail- 
roads are seeking to print tariffs 
by electric typewriters and photo- 

offset. And the method is 





with Coxhead’s Vari-Typer 
and Dow Chemical’s mag- 
nesium alloy plate that fits 
a rotary press and circum- 
vents standard type-cast- 
ing methods. The Perrys 
claim that it now takes 40 
minutes to photoengrave 
negatives of the typewrit- 
ten copy directly onto the 
printing plate. Their aim 
is to reduce this time to ten 
minutes and thus over- 
come the greatest disad- 
vantage of the new meth- 
od. The Perrys feel they 
are getting out a better 
looking paper than one 
using standard equipment 
—and for half the cost. 
When typesetters in job 
printing shops followed the 
Linotypers out on strike, 
book, magazine and other 
users of commercial print- 
ing turned to Vari-Typers 








waite 


“He can’t telephone without doodling”’ 





excellent for tabulation 
and reproduction of charts 
and graphs, as the pub- 
lishers of technical books 
are showing. 

In New York City alone, 
of the 500 direct mail shops 
almost half have installed 
the Vari-Typer, and more 
than 30 small print shops 
are listed in the Manhat- 
tan telephone directory of- 
fering such service for en- 
terprises too small to own 
a machine. 

Publishers of foreign 
language periodicals for 
consumption at home and 
abroad are really sold on 
the Vari-Typer. Coxhead, 
who designed Siamese and 
Burmese type for wartime 
propaganda use, has the 
type faces they need, and, 
since revenue from these 
journals is far less than 
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from English language magazines, 
cost-cutting is a must if these pub- 
lishers are to stay in business. 
Yet, it is the standard book pub- 
lishers perhaps, who are caught in 
the tightest cost squeeze of all. 
Since 1939 printing costs have gone 
up 102 per cent. All of this means 
that a new author has less chance 
of getting into print; that fewer 
technical books and less church 
literature get printed; that. text 
pooks are becoming too expensive. 
Indeed, book publishers are not 
letting the newspaper and com- 
mercial printers get a head start 









on new printing techniques. Using 
an electric typewriter, one of New | 
York’s major publishers was able | 
to set all copy for an important | 
non-fiction book for $1,000. It'| 
would have cost him $6,000 to have | 
it set in regular type. 

Although appreciative of the 
Vari-Typer, book publishers are 
looking farther afield and weigh- 
ing its possibilities against a ma- 
chine called Lithotype which the 
Fairchild Camera and Instrument 
Company hopes to offer them soon. 
The advantage of this machine | 
is the type variety it offers. 


Seeking better type 


EVEN Ralph Coxhead is not satis- | 
fied with his Vari-Typer type. But | 
he is much more dissatisfied with 
the progress of new type develop- | 
ment. Ever since he was visited by 
Frederick William Goudy, creator 
of more than a hundred type faces, | 
Coxhead has been concerned over | 
the plight of the type designers. | 
Goudy died almost penniless last | 
year. 

“No one appreciates type design- 
ers,” he says. “No one ever did.” 

A year later Coxhead purchased 
the Goudy home on the Hudson, 
“Deepdene,” in order to preserve 
it. He had chanced to pick up a 
copy of the New York Times one 
day last April and had come to an 
item that said: 

““Deepdene,’ Frederick William 
Goudy’s home up the Hudson will 
be auctioned at public sale today. 
... The Goudys (the late type de- 
Signer’s family) cling to the hope 
that some person interested in the 
art of printing might show up at 
the eleventh hour and buy ‘Deep- 
dene’ to preserve it.” 

Goudy’s library and study will 
be turned into a museum, Cox- 
head promises. 

The plans for “Deepdene” hold 
promise of much more than just a 
Shrine to Goudy. For in the shade 
of spreading oak and elm, Coxhead 
hopes that type designers for the 
letters of tomorrow may soon be 
wending their scholarly way. 





a 
~ Skylines... 
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In Salt Lake City, a background of unique historical lore blends with the activity of 
modern commerce. Founded by the Mormons under Brigham Young in 1847, Salt 
Lake City soon became a great agricultural center. It’s still growing fast under the 
stimulus of Utah’s vast metal mines and new steel industry. Look at its skyline. Why? 





| 582 of Salt Lake City’s 812 elevator installations are by Otis. That's why we say that 


skylines are the business of Otis. 


THEY SHALL HAVE MUSIC. 


Want to have your spirit elevated too? 
Then ride in an elevator that plays music by 
‘Muzak’. Something new? Quite. In the 
Beggs Building in Columbus, Ohio; and in 
the Palmolive Building in Chicago, among 
others, the cares of the business day are now 
wafted away on the notes of a lilting melody. 





DON'T PUSH. 


The newest way to call an elevator is by 

simply ‘touching’ a plastic arrow in the 
landing fixture. What happens? The electronic 
‘touch button’ lights up. An electronic 

‘brain’ receives your call and automatically 
stops an elevator at your floor. It’s the world’s 
first Electronic Signal Control for elevators. 
By Otis, of course. 





STAIRS TOO MUCH FOR YOU? 


A Personal Service Elevator will keep you in 
the family circle. It runs on ordinary 

lighting current as quietly as a refrigerator; 
installs with little fuss or bother; comes in 

car sizes that accommodate up to four persons 
or a wheel chair and attendant. And naturally, 
it operates easily with full Otis safety. 

Write for Bulletin B-482N. 





Otis maintains a nation-wide technical and mainte- 
nance service through 257 offices. We're always ready 
to discuss any type of elevator or Escalator* 
installation. 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 





*Escalator is a registered trade mark of the Otis Elevator Company. Only Otis makes Escalators. 
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Typical Installation of 

mm, Emerson-Electric 
Direct-Drive 

Bxbaust Fans 


4 


Belt-drive 
Exhaust Fans 


Desk Fans, 
All Types 


Proviae proper ventilation in 
all seasons — in offices, factories, 
stores and other commercial build- 
ings with Emerson-Electric Fans and 
Ventilators. 


Backed by the famous Emerson- 
Electric Factory-to-User Guarantee, 
these sturdy air-movers are built to 
give years of quiet, trouble- 
free service. 


Whatever your air-moving needs, for 
a complete selection of all types, 
models and sizes of exhaust and ven- 
tilating equipment, in attractive de- 
signs and finishes, see your nearest 
Emerson-Electric dealer today. 


Send for 
EMERSON-ELECTRIC 
Fan Catalog Today 


Thirty-two pages, fully 


illustrated, contains 





Specify Catalog No. T-89. < 
THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
ST. LOUIS 21, MO. 


EMERSON -“75 ELECTRIC 


TORS: FANS _— APPLIANCES 
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(Continued from page 54) 
mer is billed as $13.50 and on the 
latter as only $8.10. The result, the 
manufacturer claimed, is that the 
customer questions the “integrity” 
of the manufacturer and there is 
an “exceedingly serious customer- 
relations problem” in defending 
the tax. 

Jewelry is readily identifiable as 
a luxury item, and that industry 
presented a revision program ac- 
cepting that fact. Admitting it 
would prefer repeal of the tax, 
alternatives of a reduction in rates 
from 20 to ten per cent or an ex- 
emption for the first $25 of the 
purchase price were proposed. 
Failure to do anything, jewelers 
warned, will mean decline of sales, 
unemployment and eventually less 
revenue for the Treasury. 


Jewelry has competition 


DISCRIMINATION is one of the 
main items in the charges made 
by the jewelry manufacturers. The 
jewelry tax, they pointed out, is 
levied on purchases for wedding 
gifts and graduation presents—but 
not if the giver passes by jewelry 
and selects crystal, glassware, 
oriental rugs, or other comparable 
items. 

Pen and pencil manufacturers, 
by substituting stainless steel or 
some similar material for gold or 
Silver, can produce a tax-free 
item. 

Gold used on a pen or pencil, the 
committee was told, is valued at 
about 50 cents. The use of gold for 
an item retailing at $15, however, 
makes it subject to a tax of $3, or 
about six times the value of the 
gold used. A woman’s hat is not 
taxed, but the hatpin to go with it 
is. A man’s necktie is not taxed, but 
the clasp to hold it is. 

A bride’s wedding dress, hat, 
gloves, hose and shoes, no matter 
how expensive, are not taxed. The 
engagement ring and the wedding 
ring, bought by the bridegroom, 
are subject to the 20 per cent tax. 

On another day, however, when 
women’s organizations were pro- 
testing against the tax on hand- 
bags, claiming it discriminated 
against them and in favor of men 
whose clothes have pockets, there 
was different committee reaction. 
Chairman Harold Knutson of 
Minnesota told a woman witness 
that “the chair has very carefully 
gone through all the statutes and 
he cannot find any law against 





women having pockets.” 


When is a Luxury Not a Luxury? 


Discrimination is extended stil] 
further in the sporting goods field, 
Purchases of athletic equipment 
by private schools and colleges are 
taxable, but those by public schools 
are not. Exemptions are granted 
state and municipal agencies, but 
not to the Y.M.C.A., Y.M.H.A. or 
Catholic youth organizations. The 
law attempts to make a distinction 
between sporting goods and toys, 
and exempts certain junior-sized 
items, such as baseball bats less 
than 26 inches long, as toys. But 
junior-sized balls, gloves and mitts 
are not exempt. On the other hand, 
all roller skates are taxed, despite 
the protests of manufacturers who 
cite two classifications of them 
which are just as much children’s 
toys as the untaxed scooters, 
velocipedes and similar goods. 

One contention given to the 
committee was that athletic equip- 
ment is not a luxury, and therefore 
should not be taxed. The argument 
runs that during the war large 
sums were spent on athletic equip- 
ment for members of the armed 
services. “Government funds can- 
not be expended on luxuries,” it 
was argued. “However, if athletic 
goods are to be classed as luxuries, 
then we find the government agen- 
cies in the untenable position of 
admitting to the public that gov- 
ernment funds are being expended 
on luxuries.” 


Competition untaxed 


THE electric appliance industry 
submitted one of the longest lists 
of asserted discriminations. Elec- 
tric and gas mechanical refrigera- 
tors are taxed, but ice refrigerators 
and electrically driven home 
freezers are not. Electric, gas or oil 
cooking stoves are taxed but wood 
or coal stoves are not. Electric, gas 
or oil heated water heaters are 
taxed but hot water range boilers 
are not. Electric flatirons are taxed 
but sadirons and ironing machines 
are not. Electric heating pads and 
electric blankets are taxed but hot 
water bottles, blankets and bed- 
ding are not. Electric toasters are 
taxed, electric shavers are not. 
Various accessories such as hostess 
sets, trays, racks, stands, condi- 
ment sets are taxed when sold with 
taxed roasters, toasters, ranges. 
Sold separately from the taxed 
items, they are not taxed. 
Difficulty in getting a catalog of 
taxed and untaxed items has been 
part of the trouble of those deal- 
ing in toilet goods. It was ruled at 
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one time by the Internal Revenue | 
Bureau, the committee was told, | 
that shampoos with five per cent or 
less of Saponaceous matter were 
taxable, but those with more than 
five per cent were not. Later it was 
ruled that a shampoo was taxable, 
regardless of saponaceous content 
if designed or recommended as a 
hair tonic or dressing, or for wav- 
ing, bleaching, dyeing, tinting or 
otherwise imparting an artificial 
appearance to the hair. Involved in 
this ruling, according to the testi- 
mony, was any statement—oral, 
imprinted on the package, con- | 
tained in a circular accompanying | 
the product, or by newspaper or | 
radio advertising. | 

The luxury excise taxes in this | 
field extend to such items as baby 
oils and powders and sunburn pre- 
ventives. 








| 
| 


Taxing overburden 


PERHAPS the classic citation of 
all the hearings was that pre- 
sented by the sand and gravel in- | 
terests. They raised the point that | 
in their business the overburden 
or topsoil must first be removed be- 
fore a sand or gravel deposit can be 
worked. This is customarily done 
by truckers, in contract with the 
owner of the deposit. The question 
presented then was whether the 
removal by contract truckers of | 
the overburden or topsoil is trans- 
portation of property and subject 
to the three per cent tax on trans- 
portation. 

The bureau had ruled that if the 
owner “does not designate the 
place to which the overburden or 
topsoil is to be removed and the 
truckers are free to dispose of the 
overburden or topsoil as they see 
fit, the amount paid” would not be 
subject to the tax. If the owner 
designates the place to which the 
topsoil is to be taken, the amounts 
paid the truckers are subject to)! 
tax. In any event, payments for | 
hauling sand or gravel from the pit 
to point of initial processing are 
transportation and subject to tax, 
the ruling said. 

This, the committee was told, is 
“fantastic,” even without consid- 
eration of the application to small 
business without large accounting 
and staff organizations to inter- 
pret and comply with regulations. 
This particular witness, in behalf 
of his people, threw in a word of 
praise for the cooperation of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau on re- 
quests for interpretations. But 
even the Treasury Department, he 
Said, ‘‘can hardly be expected to 
make clear what simply cannot be 














made clear.” 
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Nici watchmen can guard buildings. 


Steel vaults can protect valuables. 
Insurance can cover losses. 


But one thing too few businesses pro- 
tect themselves against is—stolen time! 
“Time stealers” can cost companies 
thousands of dollars every year. 


Take the matter of check reconcile- 
ment, for instance. Some firms spend 
days—even weeks—to reconcile checks 
every month. Yet there’s no need for 
employees to thumb through great 
batches of checks. 

With McBee Keysort, checks can be 
reconciled with 50% to 80% more effi- 
ciency. It eliminates many laborious 
Steps in sorting, checking, adding and 
inter-filing. What’s more, any clerk can 
handle the entire operation with hardly 
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more than a half hour's training. 


So if your accounting department is 
“all thumbs” when it comes to check 
reconcilement, call the McBee man near 
you. He’ll be glad to give you a con- 
vincing demonstration. Or write us. 





KEYSORT CHECKS save countless man-hours 
every month by increasing the efficiency of check 
reconcilement 50% to 80%. Why not discover 
how this Keysort Method can be adapted to your 
business to help you save time and money? 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT— THE MARGINALLY PUNCHED CARD 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities 
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The Bald Head 


(Continued from page 42) 
understood what was happening 
on top of his head. Lacking the 
facts, he has scarcely been able to 
make the proper psychological and 
philosophical adjustments to his 
good fortune, believing it to be mis- 
fortune instead, something to be 
avoided rather than welcomed. 

Just ask the man who owns one 
and you’ll learn that a bald head is 
a very handy gadget—and eco- 
nomical, too. No coiffure trouble 
such as worries about whether the 
barber will cut it right or whether 
it’s neatly combed; no expense for 
brushes or tonics and no trouble 
with a shampoo. 

Some may scoff at this sales talk 
favorable to baldness as so much 
sour grapes on the part of the man 
whose follicles have failed him— 
but not the scientist. He tells us 
that the egg head got in the van- 
guard of progress as part of the 
orderly process of human develop- 
ment. The only function of the hair 
today is decorative, like the parsley 
that garnishes a steak. In terms of 
utility it can be compared to the 
appendix, a vestige of the past. 

Left to his own devices, with 
the new knowledge of the sub- 
ject, the average man would be 
quick to appreciate these ad- 
vantages and content to be- 
come bald. Some might even 
prefer it to keeping the light of 
their leadership hidden under 
their bush. Often, however, 
this blessing is denied a man 
through no fault of his own. 
In most cases man’s efforts to 
save his hair represent a vic- 
tory of his better half over his 
better judgment. 

A recent report on the sub- 
ject said that the female, with 
her proverbial intuition, has a 
feeling of inferiority in the 
presence of the bald man. 
Throughout the course of his- 
tory, woman has pretty much 
had her way with men—hairy 
men, that is—and she lives in 
dread of the day of the bald- 
head, a superior being she no 
longer will be able to out- 
smart. Madame created the pom- 
padour and she wants to preserve 
it for all time. 

Trouble begins for the head of 
the household when the little 
woman finds some fallen hairs on 
his pillow. She’s probably read that 
if a man sheds more than 30 hairs 
a day he’s already well on the way 
to becoming bald. 
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is Here to Stay 


If the man is smart—and his 
latent baldness should prove that 
he is—he’ll say that the dog paid 
him a nocturnal visit, jumped up 
on the bed, and that Rover really 
did the shedding. A man without 
a dog or with a skeptical spouse 
may be out of luck and nagged into 
consulting his barber. 

That’s where most men with in- 
cipient baldness make.their initial 
mistake. Barbers are useful citi- 
zens when they stick to their 
lather, but their knowledge of hair 
usually is confined to ways of re- 
moving it with clippers, shears or 
razor. Give the average barber the 
opportunity, however, and he will 
prescribe treatments for the care 
of the hair with such authority 
that he sounds convincing. 

This writer consulted a dozen 
barbers about his own falling hair 
and got the formula for an equal 
number of sure-fire cures. 

The first barber maintained 
stoutly that most men start to get 
bald because of dandruff, a condi- 
tion correctable by more thorough 
and more frequent shampoo, pref- 
erably performed by a barber and 





Wives are secret allies of the 
hair preservers and restorers 


followed with a vibrator massage. 
Medical men, however, dispute this 
contention and point out that 
women and children have as much 
dandruff as men without becoming 
bald as a result. 

A second barber cautioned 
against too much shampoo on the 
ground that water washes away 
the natural oils and dries out-the 


scalp which in turn causes the hair 
to fall and baldness to develop, 
Scientists say they have made spe- 
cial observations of men in such 
occupations as lifeguard and the 
fact that they constantly are get- 
ting their hair wet doesn’t make 
them bald. 

Among the other prescriptions 
offered by barbers were more fre- 
quent brushing of the hai, wear- 
ing it cut short, several kinds of 
tonics, singeing and use of a spe- 
cial scalp roller (over a cloth pad 
so that the roller would not become 
entangled with the hair). 


No cure for baldness 


DR. LEE McCARTHY, an eminent 
American dermatologist who has 
spent years studying the subject, 
Says in a book on baldness that no 
successful methods of preventing 
or curing the common variety of 
baldness are Known to medical 
science. It is true, according to Dr. 
McCarthy and others in the medi- 
cal profession, that some growth 
can be produced on a bald scalp. 
But this growth is Known techni- 
cally as “lugo hair’ and resembles 
normal hair about as much as does 
the fuzz on a peach. 

In summary, the advice of medi- 
cal men is this: When baldness 
shows up before the age of 19, 
it is of the preventable or cur- 
able variety since the common 
type does not appear before 
that age. If it shows up after 19 
it’s likely to be permanent. If 
you’re worried, your best bet is 
to consult your family phy- 
sician. More than likely he, 
and the consultant he may call 
in, will tell you that there is 
nothing to do but grow bald 
gracefully. If he is a Bible 
scholar, he may call your at- 
tention to the story of Elisha 
as it is written in the Second 
Book of Kings, Chapter Two, as 
an example of what can hap- 
pen to those who make fun of 
bald heads. 

“So the waters were healed 
unto this day, according to the 
saying of Elisha which he 
spake. 

“And he went up from thence 
unto Bethel: and as he was 
going up by the way, there 
came forth little children out of 
the city, and mocked him, and said 
unto him, Go up, thou bald head; 
go up, thou bald head. 

“And he turned back, and looked 
on them, and cursed them in the 
name of the Lord. And there came 
forth two she bears out of the 
wood, and tare forty and two chil- 
dren of them.” 
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Power is Labor’s Dilemma 


(Continued from page 31) 
into the minds of the American 
ynion members, too, the belief that 
they are not fighting for personal 
material advantages but for the 
redemption of mankind. And then 
the peculiar Messianic obsession 
which has played such a crucial 
role in strengthening the power of 
the European unions will have 
found its replica in the American 
unions. 

Power, however terrific it may 
be, need not, of course, be misused. 
When the question, whether the 
European unions have misused 
their power, is raised, the stalwart 
pro-unionists naturally declare 
with emphasis: “No, this has never 
happened anywhere. Our power 
has always been used for the 


crystallized the view that the 
whole policy of the unions—their 
peaceful activities no less than 
their noisy ones—are harmful. The 
same arguments as are beginning 
to take shape in the American de- 
bate today began to emerge 
decades ago in European minds. 

The basic argument was, and is, 
that the unions, by forcibly drain- 
ing every increase in national pro- 
ductivity—and even more than 
that—into the pockets of their 
members, conjure up two calamit- 
ous consequences: 

First, no margin is left for price 
reductions; indeed, price increases 
often become unavoidable. Conse- 
quently, the position of the mid- 
dle class, the professional groups 


classes, and for a long time labor 
did not care to deny its own share 
in this decline. On the contrary, 
labor often indulged in expressions 
of indifference—even hostility— 
toward the middle class. There has 
also been, in grievous contrast to 
the vigorous industrial upswing in 
the United States, a progressing 
entrepreneurial stagnation in 
countries such as Great Britain 
and France. Obviously, this stag- 
nation took away from the workers 
much more than they gained by all 
their deceptive wage raises. But 
even this left the unions adamant. 

In the light of such experiences, 
the European non-union public 
Was gradually confirmed in its 
conviction that many things in 
trade union practices, if not the 
unions as such, are disastrous for 
the whole nation, including the 
workers. As their power grew, re- 
sentment against their power also 





benefit of the community.” 
Contrary opinions can be 
expected only in the non- 
unionized sector of the popu- 
lation—which happens to be 
the majority in all countries, 
irrespective of the results of 
some of the first postwar elec- 
tions. And even the non- 
union public, in Europe just 
as much as in America, in 
theory decidedly favors the 
unions. That the workers 
should unite and struggle to 
win better conditions for 
themselves, is quite all right 
in the eyes of most people. 
But slowly, in the course of 
decades, black clouds of re- 
sentment have gathered and 
obscured this basic sympathy. 
Waves of annoyance surged, 
leaving behind permanent 








“No, no! His was the bouillon!” 


Srewmits 


grew and, during these last 
decades, attempts have been 
made from time to time in 
every democratic country to 
curb the unions to a greater 
or lesser degree. 

None of these attempts has 
been successful. The power of 
the unions themselves, plus 
the power of the socialist par- 
ties, always prevented the ap- 
plication of truly effective 
remedies. An equally strong 
obstacle was presented by 
traditional democratic con- 
cepts; furthermore, reaching 
far into the ranks of the con- 
servatives, an insurmount- 
able reluctance to incur the 
odium of unfairness and bru- 
tality has manifested itself. 
There still was the fact that 
the worker, as an individual, 
has remained in many re- 








residues after such extreme 
performances as that of 1926 in 
Britain. Then the miners struck for 
six and a half months, wound up 
by proclaiming a general strike 
which put the country out of com- 
mission for ten days. 

As long as I live I shall not forget 
the poisoned atmosphere of France 
in 1936 and 1937 when an 
avalanche of successive sit-down 
strikes disrupted all French indus- 
try for an indefinite period—the 
very period in which France had 
her last opportunity for rearming. 
Performances of this kind, which 
definitely did more harm to the 
country involved than good to the 
union membership, most effective- 
ly convinced the public that the 
unions were misusing their power. 

But not only such dramatic spec- 
tacles generated disapproval. In 
the course of decades there slowly 


and those dependent upon fixed 
incomes progressively deterior- 
ates. 

Second, the formation of new 
capital is constantly shrinking, 
which means ever decreasing op- 
portunity and stimulation for new 
investments, expansion, modern- 
ization, experiments—in a word, 
ever greater economic stagnation! 


Unions hurt middle classes 


THIS is, in a nutshell, the anti- 
union theory all over the world. 
But in America it seems as yet to 
be little more than a gloomy warn- 
ing of things to come. Europe has 
been able for decades to gauge the 
effects of trade union practices on 
its actual economic development. 
Indeed, there was everywhere a 
marked decline of the middle 
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spects the underdog. This 
fact time and again proved more 
impressive than the opposite fact 
that the workers, as a superlative- 
ly organized collectivity, have defi- 
nitely become the upperdogs, su- 
perior to all existing social forces, 
inferior only to the power of the 
national governments. This has 
remained the dilemma of all 
democracies in relation to the 
unions. 

There are two categories of 
means by which the power of the 
government can restrain the pow- 
er of the unions, without making 
them completely defenseless. The 
law can somehow break them up 
into smaller, disconnected, local 
units; or the law can to some ex- 
tent deprive them of their main 
weapon, the strike. No other paths 
are open. 

Never during the approximately 
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|}and Hitler she created 


80 years since the full legal recog- 
nition of unions has a step been 
taken anywhere in Europe in the 
direction of partitioning unions. 
Never has any attempt been made 
to disjoin the “combinations,” or 
trusts, cartels, syndicates, etc., 
which were engaged in setting up 
nation-wide labor monopolies. In 
fact, it has never occurred to Eu- 
ropeans to put a ceiling on the 
growth of any economic power 
whatever. 


No limit to monopoly 


NEVER in Europe has there been 


a Sherman Act outlawing com- 
binations that manipulate and 


control the prices or market condi- 


tions of any commodities or ser- 
vices. Consequently, no such idea 


occurred to anyone with regard to 
labor. It took decades before the 
Sherman Act was declared inappli- 


cable to unions in the United 


States. For that purpose, two com- 
pletely different standards had to 


be introduced—one for combina- 
tions controlling labor, and one for 
combinations controlling all other 
economic necessities. In Europe 
the standard for both was always 
the same; neither was ever sub- 
jected to any measure of curtail- 
ment. 

Of the two possible methods of 
the power of the 
unions, only one was thus used. 


Laws were enacted which sought to 


deprive them to some extent of the 
weapon of the strike. Many varia- 
tions of such laws were tested in 
various countries in the course of 
decades. 

One of these devices was at least 
not completely disappointing. 
Some countries resolved to subject 
certain labor disputes arising un- 
der certain circumstances to the 
authoritarian judgment of the 
public powers—arbitration. Ger- 
many was the first of these coun- 
tries. Between the first world war 
so-called 


|labor courts, which settled labor 





disputes under their jurisdiction 
by verdicts that had compulsory 
force. 

Unfortunately, there is no ob- 
jective yardstick to determine 
what is a “just” wage. Therefore, 
the decisions of these courts, as a 
whole, once again reflected noth- 
ing but the power of the litigants. 
As a result, time and again ver- 
dicts were passed “in the name of 
the people,” of a kind which the 
people wanted least—and rightly 
so. “Since Father State has taken 
matters into his own hands,” a 
cheerful coal operator once told 
me after a conflict had been sent 
to the labor court, “we and the 


unions are in each other’s arms. 
The wise Solomon will grant them 
fatter payrolls, and will grant us 
fatter coal prices, and you will pay 
for both!” 

True, the system of having labor 
disputes settled by the public ay- 
thorities in some cases deprived 
the union of the strike weapon, 
But this was paid for by most un- 
welcome consequences of another 
kind. 

Other devices achieved nothing, 
They were all of a type that is not 
unfamiliar in the United States. 
Strikes were held illegal unless cer- 
tain formalities were attended to 
before they were declared. In ac- 
tual fact it was not too risky even 
to neglect these formalities, be- 


cause all of these laws lacked 
teeth. 
For some inexplicable reason, 


democratic Europe always con- 
sidered it abhorrently reaction- 
ary to threaten the unions with 
fines or the obligation of paying 
damages even for illegal strikes, 
But even when the formalities 
were honored, as a rule the only 
gain was a short delay. For in- 
stance the provision that a vote of 
the union membership must pre- 
cede any strike practically never 
resulted in a disavowal of the 
leadership. Today when in the 
communist-directed unions of 
countries such as France and 
Italy, union members must cast 
their ballots publicly instead of 
secretly, under the pretext that 
such a procedure is more “virile,” a 
vote against the leadership has 
become almost impossible. 


Union powers curtailed 


THUS, never checked in the mid- 
dle of the way, the unions in Ev- 
rope advanced to the limits of 
possible power. But then—this was 
not, and will not be, the end of the 
story. No private army in history 
has‘in the end escaped the fate of 
either being crushed or forcibly 
incorporated into the government 
army. Even in cases in which the 
government failed to do this for 
many years, the day came when 4 
less-inhibited government got into 
the saddle. And ironically it was 
often the very government that the 
private army itself had triumph- 
antly raised into the saddle. Those 
whose instrument the private army 
is, often know best that such 4 
great separate power is incompati- 
ble with the requirements of effec- 
tive government. They are often 
most firmly resolved to tolerate 
nothing of the sort once they 
themselves accede to power. It was 
Hitler who crushed his own Storm 
Troops and made their rank and 
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file the lowest, most wretched 
Helots in his general army of 
Helots. 

This is what threatens the 


unions the further they advance 
toward the peak of their power. In 
q large number of countries this 
has happened to them in the past 
30 years, or is about to happen to 
them. 

Avowed enemies suppressed or 
recklessly sequestered the unions 
in Germany, Italy, Austria and 
Spain. Alleged comrades seques- 
tered and completely regiment- 
ed them in all the countries 
which have hoisted the Marxian 


flag. 
Robbed of privileges 


IN the weeks following the master 
performance of the Czechoslovak 
unions, their membership found 
themselves robbed of their old 
privileges piece by piece, and de- 
livered defenseless to ever sharper 
governmental exploitation. Now, 
more slowly, more cautiously—for 
there are still elections!—the same 
process has begun in Great Bri- 
tain. 

Yes, we Know, all this is only 
temporary, these are only emer- 
gency measures, only expedients 
for the more rapid achievement of 
the socialist paradise—but the fact 
is that the Labor Government has 
already laid the ax to some of the 
main pillars of union power and 
undermined some of the most ele- 
mentary rights of the individual 
worker. Even now, strikes for 





whatever reason have been made | 


virtually 
worker is obliged to accept any job 


impossible, and _ the| 


assigned to him, no matter what | 


the conditions. 

This, too, is a lesson. It reminds 
us that questions of power are 
questions of degree. Many a power 
is beneficent as long as it remains 
a balancing power, but it almost 
inevitably invites its own destruc- 
tion when it grows to be a domi- 
nant power. Those Americans who 
hope to prevent the unions from 
winning the excessive power of the 
European unions, are perhaps the 
best defenders of labor. Those who 
have a never-satisfied appetite for 


union power may in the long run | 


be cursed by the workers them- 
selves as their worst counselors. 
For the words of Edmund Burke 
are still true: 

“Men are qualified for civil liber- 
ty in exact proportion to their dis- 
position to put chains upon their 
oOWn appetites. It is ordained in the 
eternal constitution of things that 
men of intemperate habits cannot 


be free. Their passions forge their 
fetters.”” 
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Watered Investments! 


All investments—good or otherwise—are “watered”! Without water, 
there can be no farms, no food, no cities, no industries . . . nothing 
in which energy, skill and money can be invested. 

Fairbanks-Morse has spared no effort in designing and building 
pumps that help assure an unfail- —— 
ing supply of this important com- ms yy 
modity for home, farm and 
industry . . . Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Chicago 5, Illinois: 
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A name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES * DIESEL ENGINES * STOKERS * SCALES * MOTORS * GENERATORS 
PUMPS * RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and STANDPIPES *© FARM EQUIPMENT * MAGNETOS 
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Heigh-ho, Come to the Fair 


(Continued from page 40) 
pole was paraded through the 
crowds, a symbol of temporary 
sanctuary from past offenses. The 
authorities, however, did extract a 
promise from those who came to 
trade that they would not lie, steal 
or cheat so long as they were on 
the fair grounds. Any traders who 
weakened on their promises and 
were caught, had the right to be 
tried by the fair court instead of 
by the state court. These were 
called “pie powder courts” and 
were carried over to our colonial 
fairs, as was the general structure 
of old English fairs. 

The colonial fairs in this country 
followed the same pattern. From 
the rugged New England woods 
and farms, families made their 
way to the fair. Lonely people came 
out of their distant haunts on their 
annual pilgrimage to the shrine of 
companionship. There was no in- 
considerable courting. Many an 
early settler returned from the fair 
with a bride. Plenty of goods were 
bartered and bought and more 
ideas were exchanged. This was all 
in addition to the heavy emphasis 
on horse trading. 

There was a dearth of profes- 


sional entertainers in those puri- 
tanical days. The lack of them was 
made up by amateur talent. There 
were cockfights and bear baiting, 
foot races, spelling bees, and catch- 
ing greased pigs. But the fair held 
to its pattern—trade, entertain- 
ment and learning. 

And so the fair held to its birth- 
right when our country made the 
jump from a colony to a nation. 
As a people, we were on our own. 
We set out to make for ourselves 
our own fabrics, our own machine- 
ry, and our own way of life. To do 
it we had to improve and refine our 
source of raw materials from our 
own soil on a national scale. 


Fairs help better farming 


WASHINGTON, Jefferson and 
Franklin all understood that and 
made efforts to bring people to- 
gether in practical groups where all 
could learn the best ways of 
production from the experiences of 
one another. Stock breeders and 
farmers banded together in agri- 
cultural societies and joined in 
local meetings to discuss their 
common problems. Their objective 
was to find the best ways to in- 





BLACK STAR 


Pioneer drawing cards, sheep still are major attractions 
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crease their herds, grow better ang 
more grain and produce more woo} 
and other products of the so 
needed by our young industries 
These first meetings were on the 
cold and academic side. 

Then up popped the fair with its 
rugged ability to bring people to. 
gether for exchange of anything 
from ideas to pins. 

There was Elkanah Watsoh, who 
showed up after an adventuroys 
life about 1809 to put a couple of 
merino sheep on exhibition. The 
sheep were a curiosity, but they 
also represented better means of 
production. Watson, in his purj- 
tanical way, was a showman. The 
more people who could be gotten 
together, he thought, the more 
who could be educated. To bring 
everyone to the fair he went over- 
board. In his time women’s place 
was in the home. He took Mrs. 
Watson right out of the home. She 
encouraged the women of the com- 
munity to show the wares of their 
households. She asked them to 
bring their jellies and sewing, their 
quilts and weavings to the fair. 

Then came the introduction of 
a grandstand feature that has 
maintained its place to this day in 
the format of our county fairs. If 
owners and traders were discuss- 
ing horses, and horses were the 
real power of farms and local 
transportation then, why not show 
off the best of these animals in a 
race? So, “hoss trots’ were added 
to the agenda. 

By 1819, Watson had fairs going 
so well he was able to talk the New 
York Legislature into an annual 
appropriation of $10,000 to aid 
agricultural societies in putting 
them on. 

Most states today make appro- 
priations for the encouragement 
and operation of county fairs and 
pass laws permitting counties to 
levy taxes for improvements and 
maintenance of the grounds and 
for cash premiums for winning ex- 
hibitors. 

In this way the state backs up 
the local fair association that 
operates the annual show. The as- 
sociation usually is made up of 
chambers of commerce, individual 
business men, stock breeders and 
public-spirited citizens who buy 
the stock in the association on 
the theory the fair is a barometer 
of commercial and_ individual 
achievement of the area. 

The few states that do not have 
laws authorizing appropriations 
for fairs give aid in other ways. 
Georgia, for example, has no fail 
law on its statute books, which is 
characteristic of a number of the 
southeastern states. However, in 
Georgia the city and county pro- 
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yide the land and water for the 
fair. The chamber of commerce 
raises the necessary capital stock 
and the city and county supply pri- 
son labor at times to take care of 
the grounds. Other expenses and 
premiums are paid out of receipts. 

The income of fairs is largely de- 
rived from gate receipts, selling 
concessions and letting space to 
exhibitors of industrial products 
who use the old fair tempo to mar- 
ket their wares. Although they do 
not sell their goods on the spot, 
their displays speed buyers to local 
merchants to obtain the products 
displayed. There is an increasing 
demand for this type of exhibit 
space. 


New records seen 


THE prediction that this year 
fairs will top their all-time record 
is based on sound figures. Let’s 
view the achievement of the Iowa 
county and district fairs since they 
caught their stride after the war. 
The Iowa Fair Association, in a/| 
report typical of the trend, dis- 
closed that last year’s receipts of 
the county and district fairs were | 
the greatest in their history. Be- 
fore the war, 80 out of 99 counties 
held fairs. Last year 92 counties 
had fairs and 95 are scheduled for 
this year. Last year the Iowa fairs 
grossed an all-time high income | 
of $2,197,000, which topped even | 
the previous year’s take by almost | 
$500,000. 
Attendance at Iowa county and) 
district fairs was up, with more) 
than 1,500,000 passing through | 
the gates. 
And especially significant of the | 
fair’s virility is the interest of its| 
exhibitors. Exhibitions in all classi- | 
fications jumped from 27,700 to 
33,500 in a single year. County aid | 
given to county and district fairs | 
for premiums and other purposes 
was $137,000 in 1946. It was upped 
to $168,000 in 1947, and this year 
allocations have been made for 
$214,000. It looks, too, like a good 
time is going to be had by all. In 
1946 more than $282,500 was spent 
for entertainment and in 1947 it 
was increased to $320,000. And this 
year will be bigger than ever. 
The next three months will see 
the timeless and resourceful fair 
in full bloom throughout our coun- 
try, its ancient drama and color 
still drawing people together for 
fun and trade. Perhaps the reason 
the fair is such a successful sales- 
man can be traced to the root of 
its name. The old English called it 
“feire’; the French spelled it 
“foire”: the Italians had their way 
With “fiera” and the Latin “feria.” 








The Latin root means holiday. 




















Every railroad car wears 
at least four pairs of 
“shoes.” Not the kind of shoes you 
wear, of course, but heavy-duty brake 
shoes, upon which depend the safety 
and efficiency of every train that rolls. 

These rugged cast-iron shoes will 
never actually be called upon to clamp 
down on train wheels speeding at 160 
miles per hour. But in the testing labo- 
ratories where Association of Ameri- 
can Railroad standards are set, they 
must prove they’re tough enough to 
do just that. 

Yes, and every brake shoe must fit 
in any brake assembly built by any 
brake manufacturer, so that it can be 
readily replaced at any railroad shop 
or terminal. 

Fixing the requirements for such 
a commonplace item of equipment is 
just one example of the testing and 
development activities which rail- 
roads carry on through the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, their mu- 
tual agency for the improvement of all 
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railroading. Comparable standards are 
also set for other interchangeable 
parts, such as wheels, axles, trucks, 
draft gear, and safety devices. 

This is part of the cooperative effort 
by which railroads, while competing 
with one another for business, make 
sure that every piece of their equip- 
ment meets strict specifications for 
strength, safety, and convenience. 

It is this kind of cooperation for 
progress which helps provide America 
with the most economical, the safest, 
the most efficient mass transportation 
system in the world. 
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Portrait of a Happy Man 


(Continued from page 37) 
Foster sent a committee to the 
school board. Wouldn’t members 
like to see a healthy, permanent 
new industry in town? The board 
would, and withdrew its bid. To- 
day the mineral wool plant is in 
the building, and the company 


found room to lease part of it to the 


school authorities, too. 


Helps Birmingham grow 


LAST year, combining cooperation 
with persuasion, the Chamber 
helped bring some 70 finished 
product plants to Birmingham— 
aluminum foundries and fabrica- 
tion units, a new woodworking 
industry, three new paint manu- 
facturing plants, a small textile in- 
dustry, and some others. 

During the war, Birmingham, 
under Chamber leadership, en- 
gaged in some sharp tussles for 
location of a huge B-24 and B-29 
airplane modification plant for the 
Government. Birmingham got the 
plant. Recently, the Southeastern 
Conference, made up of colleges 
and universities, chose an athletic 
commissioner, “Bernie” Moore, 
who was director of athletics at 
Louisiana State University. After 
a talk with Foster and his cohorts, 
he located his headquarters in 
Birmingham. When the University 
of Alabama and Auburn renew 
football relations this autumn 
after a 40 year break, the game will 
be played in the Birmingham sta- 


dium. A Chamber-led movement 
has just expanded stadium seat- 
ing capacity from 24,000 to 46,000. 

Alabama is a big cotton state, 
of course. Half a dozen years ago 
Foster and the board of directors 
accepted a proposal by the then 
president, Ervin Jackson, to make 
livestock a big industry in Ala- 
bama, and Birmingham the cen- 
ter of the industry. They organized 


*a yearly rodeo in conjunction with 


the annual cattle fair, put the 
bee on local business men for fi- 
nancial guarantees, and papered 
the state with posters. Weeks 
ahead, the Chamber painted big 
silver signs on downtown side- 
walks hailing the rodeo. Foster 
and his associates wore ten gallon 
hats, cowboy clothes, and checked 
their inhibitions at the gate. This 
year 55,000 paid to see trick riding, 
bronco busting ana steer wrestling. 
They also saw Alabama cattle sell 
for high prices at a chamber-run 
auction. 

The rodeo cost money, but last 
year Alabama livestock income was 
above that of the traditional mon- 
ey crop—cotton and cotton seed. 
The business men didn’t begrudge 
a cent. 

Analysis bares two fundamental 
principles beneath the peculiarly 
successful operation of the Bir- 
mingham Chamber. First, there is 
the single-minded concentration 
of Foster, and hence his staff, on 
betterment of Birmingham. Next 
comes a deep, broad, human gen- 











“One good thing— it’s such a dull speech 
it can’t remind him of a funny story” 
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erosity of spirit, a genuine desire 
to help others. 
When business gatherings or 


other Chambers of Commerce 
schedule Foster for a speech, they 
know exactly what they’re going 
to get: straight Chamber doctrine 
The Birmingham Chamber map- 
ager leaves politics, internationa] 
and other extra-civic affairs for 
those charged with such matters 
His talks are direct, to the point, 
and drive home the story of Ameri- 
can municipal improvement. He is 
convinced that the American capi- 
talistic society is the best in the 
world, and is firmly against run- 
ning to the Government, or any 
other agency, for help. He preaches 
free enterprise, fair profits, good 
business. If every town will con- 
centrate on these principles, the 
country will take care of itself, he 
says and believes. 

The second Foster command- 
ment—cooperation, or just plain 
helpfulness—has paid rich divi- 
dends. Now, whenever a wilting 
Chamber of Commerce, in Alabama 
or out, needs a shot in the arm the 
call goes out for Birmingham’s 
Foster. He rarely refuses. When 
Ensley, Ala., decided to change its 
Merchants’ Association to a Cham- 
ber, Foster helped out. It was the 
same with Leeds, Ala. 

Audiences like Foster’s speeches, 
despite his insistence that he is 
usually introduced with a state- 
ment something like “Shall I let 
you go on having fun, or introduce 
Lloyd Foster now?” 


New and better ideas 


HE LOVES to exhort listeners to 
embrace new ideas. He pokes fun 
at civic stand-patters. “Do you 
know,” he says, “that for 6,000 
years we fool men pulled our shirts 
on over our heads, and only in re- 
cent years thought to split them all 
the way down and put on a few 
more buttons?” 

On many of his trips he is 
chauffeured by his daughter, Mrs. 
W. D. Sims, Jr., Known more affec- 
tionately, perhaps, as “Dee.” Al- 
though she lives now in Decatur, 
Ala., where her husband is man- 
ager of the local Chamber, Mrs. 
Sims has been reared in the at- 
mosphere of chamber work. Like 
her father, she has a flair for en- 
tertaining and making people feel 
at home. 

Perhaps the most important rea- 
son why Foster and his Chamber 
function so smoothly and effec- 
tively is the wholehearted backing 
supplied by George Mattison, 
president; the board, and city mer- 
chants. Some 500 men and women, 
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outstanding business and indus- 
trial leaders, form the member- 
ship of 23 working committees. Lo- 
cal newspapers and radio stations 
cooperate with liberal publicity, a 
factor not unaffected by the wise, 
Foster-endorsed policy of ener- 


getic little Jessica Ingram, pub- 


licity chief. She believes in seeking 
neadlines about projects accom- 
plished—not things in the offing. 

Birmingham’s active mayor, W. 
Cooper Green; Mattison, past presi- 
dents of the Chamber, bankers and 
other civic leaders often gather in 
the Fosters’ high-ceilinged apart- 
ment for night conferences. The 
parlor is big; there’s not an un- 
comfortable chair in the room. 

Talk is informal, but it brings re- 
sults. Disagreements are threshed 
out. Plans are laid for new munici- 
pal projects, and strategy discussed 
for their accomplishment. 


Helps business organizations 


FOUR years ago, Foster was asked 
to run a membership drive in the 
national organization for Chamber 
executives, known as the National 
Association of Commercial Or- 
ganization Secretaries. This organ- 
ization, then 29 years old, for years 
had had a few more than 850 mem- 
bers. Today NACOS has 1,900 mem- 
bers and Foster is president. 

Each year he finds time, some- 
how, to deliver lectures at the 
major chamber of commerce 
training schools. For the South- 
eastern Institute for Chamber of 
Commerce Executives, which he 
helped to establish, Foster will de- 
liver two lectures this year on busi- 
ness correspondence and letter 
writing. 

These increasing calls on his 
time and talents have reduced 
recreation and ended golf for the 
Birmingham Chamber manager. 
He once played golf in the low 80’s. 
Now he finds his fun in his work. 
He remains a faithful member of 
the Sixth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, but no longer sings in the 
choir, as he once did. 

Lloyd Foster says satisfaction in 
his job provides the exercise and 
interest which keep him young. It 
takes time to do it all, the way he 
operates. His creed is the “Second 
Mile,” and he tries to make it the 
Chamber. of Commerce catechism 


ENGINEERED for PROFIT 


Profit for everyone ... the consumer... 
the retailer . .. the distributor .. . and the 
manufacturer. 


A distinctive vine-ripened flavor . . . smartly 
packaged ... effectively advertised . . . ade- 
quately merchandised . . . backed by an alert 
organization. 


Now bottled and distributed by franchise 
holders in 38 of the United States and in Cen- 
tral and South America. 











too. It comes straight from the | 


Sermon on the Mount: 


“And whosoever shall compel | 
thee to go a mile, go with him | 


twain.” 

That, interprets Foster, simply 
means doing more than just what 
isnecessary; helping everybody, in 
every way possible. 
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PRINT YOUR OWN 





POST CARDS 





$7.50 = 

Amazing results in sales, inquiries and con- 
tacts. . saves time and money... very eany 
to use GEM STENCIL DUPLICATOR is 
ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists —hundreds of uses for 
every type of business and organization. 
Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 
and 60-page Book of Ideas 

FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 
sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send onl 
$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions cocked. 
The GEM must sell itself; you be the judge. 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. Dept.148 
513 Olive St. + St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


SEND NO MONEY « FREE TRIAL OFFER 
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All-Steel Crosley Station Wagon seats 4, or 2 
with Yg ton load. Priced $600 to $700 less than 
any other station wagon, costs about 2 as much 
to run. Typical owner's report: 

Ernest Archibald, Box 87, Dixfield, Me., drove 
his Crosley 11,242 miles, averaged 40 miles per 
gallon of gasoline. Total cost, $75.87. 

Four other smart Crosley models to choose from. 


=f£RESLEF= 


Q FINE car 


For beautiful full-color catalog, write: Crosiey Motors, 
inc., 2532-DA Spring Grove Ave., Cin'’ti 14, Ohio 
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Their Sales Depend on Faith 


(Continued from page 48) 


* Ninety per cent of the firm’s work 


is in gilt-edged prayer books, mar- 
riage certificates and brides’ man- 
uals. Printing is done in six lan- 
guages and prayer books, for ex- 
ample, are turned out that range 
from 96 page, leatherette or plas- 
tic-covered ones selling for a few 
cents, to 640 page volumes with 
mother-of-pearl covers that sell 
for $50. 

Similarly, vestment material 
used to be a heavy import item. 
But eight years ago one mill set up 
a new organization. It checked 
with the Vatican on correct colors, 
had a priest style 40 patterns all 
liturgically correct, and now offers 
vestment materials that range 
from those for the mass sets that 
sell for as little as $60, to those for 
pontifical vestments with gold 
metallic thread valued at $2,500 
up. Its business is increas- 


religious goods, there are church 
laws concerning them. Mass uten- 
sils such as the cups or chalices 
which come into contact with the 
Sacred Host must be plated with 
precious metals. There are regula- 
tions covering materials to be used 
in altar candles. Any book con- 
cerned with morals or doctrine 
must have the imprimatur of a 
bishop. Regular manufacturers, 
publishers and dealers adhere 
strictly to the rules, and the Na- 
tional Association of Catholic 
Publishers and Dealers even has its 
own fair practices committee. 
Some time ago, when one outside 
supplier had the notion of produc- 
ing a doubly protective device for 
the superstitious—a rabbit’s foot 
joined to a St. Christopher medal 
(St. Christopher is regarded as the 
protector of travelers), the com- 
mittee hastened to point out that 


ure of the Lord to signify fair 
weather and the figure of a saint 
to indicate rain. When it was 
pointed out that it seemed de- 
meaning to the Lord to make hima 
weather prophet, the manufactur- 
er got a sober look in his eyes. 
“What am I going to do?” he 
begged. “This will break me.” The 
committee, however, had an ap- 
swer. All the manufacturer had to 
do, it pointed out, was to paint the 
figures over to represent choir 
boys. 


Traveling medallions 


MANUFACTURERS within the in- 
dustry are not averse themselves to 
broadening their activities. One, 
for example, has developed a 
thriving business in turning out St. 
Christopher car pins for non- 
Catholics. Medals for Catholics 
have inscribed on the back: “I am 
a Catholic. In case of accident, 
notify a priest.”’ This manufacturer 
makes up quantity lots with the in- 
scription left off, and automobile 

owners of all faiths use 





ing yearly and it has now 
gone into the export field. 

American suppliers of 
religious articles can be di- 
vided roughly into seven 
groups. There are the can- 
dle manufacturers—many 
situated in Syracuse, N. Y. 
Eight or ten major com- 
panies and a host of small 
ones compete, and some of 
the large oil companies 
also make candles for re- 
ligious use. A second group 
makes clothing and vest- 
ments. The third consists 
of metalware manufac- 
turers, largely concen- 
trated in Providence, R. I., 
and Attleboro, Mass. These 
firms produce tabernacles, 
safes and chalices. 

There are also statuary 
manufacturers, religious 
article firms making 
medals and rosaries, and 
the importers (many of 
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them. 

On the whole, the re- 
ligious goods industry is a 
stable one. It’s one of the 
last to feel a depression 
and, because much of the 
selling is to institutions, is 
fairly stable even then. 
But, along with the ab- 
sence of drastic down- 
surges, there has been a 
lack of any great upsurge. 

It’s notable, however, 
that several firms are mak- 
ing plans for moderniza- 
tion. A few bold spirits in 
the Midwest have com- 
pleted revampings. 

Others remain hesitant. 
The proprietor of one of 
the most ancient-looking 
stores on Barclay Street 
said: 

“We make no pretense 
at trying to be modern. 
We're deliberately ancient. 
We think it pays. We think 








whom are manufacturers 

as well) and publishers. Although 
the business of these firms is large- 
ly in Catholic religious articles, 
many of them produce goods for 
all faiths. 

Recently, outside manufacturers 
—particularly those producing 
notions and gadgets—have been 
looking longingly at the field. 
Occasionally an outsider will turn 
up with what he thinks is a bright 
idea and which as often as not gets 
him into hot water. 

Although the Catholic Church 
does not regulate the business in 
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this was a misuse of a religious mo- 
tif and got the manufacturer to 
discard the rabbit’s foot and to sell 
just the medal. 

Another manufacturer wanted 
to put out a lampshade with scenes 
of the Crucifixion. This, too, was 
regarded as an improper use of 
sacred pictures and the manufac- 
turer agreed to close out the item. 

Sometimes the committee will 
pull a mistaken supplier’s bacon 
out of the fire for him. One firm not 
long ago manufactured quantities 
of barometers which used the fig- 


that’s what our regular 
customers want.” 

One story is cited by those who 
think modernization is dangerous. 
In another part of town an enter- 
prising spirit some years ago set 
up an establishment that far out- 
did any other church goods shop. 
It was a failure from the start. Nor 
was this due to location and lack 
of traffic. 

It was noticed that people would 
stop to look in the windows of this 
luxurious shop, shake their heads 
and march on. But it was also no- 
ticeable that many of them would 
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stop at a tiny hole-in-the-wall 
jewelry shop down the street and 
jnquire for rosaries, medals and 
other religious objects. The shop 
proprietor noticed it, too, and soon 
installed a small line. Once he did, 
his business in religious objects 
poomed. But he didn’t make what 
he considered the mistake of his 
unwitting benefactor up the street. 
While the jeweler expanded his 
shop, he still retained the hole-in- 
the-wall atmosphere. 

There seems some likelihood 
that the modernization movement 
will gain ground despite such op- 
position and also in the face of the 
reluctant attitude on the part of 
the average store proprietor. 

The usual dealer in religious 
objects likes to think of himself as 
no ordinary supplier. The articles 
he sells inspire devotion. His, he 
indicates, is therefore not just a 
pusiness but a vital mission. 

He will tell you, too, that his is 
an old-fashioned business because 
religion is old-fashioned. He’ll try 
to leave the implication that there 
is soundness in being old-fash- 
ioned. 

A current reason for his action 
is that clergymen of all faiths have 
been calling increasingly for res- 
toration of the family altar. What’s 
needed, they believe, is a renewal 
of worship in the home along with 
a domestic atmosphere of religion 
manifested in pictures, sculpture 
and other holy objects. 


Try to sell laymen 


THE man in Barclay Street may 
ponder that maybe advertising and 
modern methods are needed to at- 
tract more people into his store. 
He may have grounds for this 
reasoning, since it is known that 
department stores have been mak- 
ing inroads into the religious goods 
business. 

It’s significant that the National 
Association of Catholic Publishers 
and Dealers has retained an execu- 
tive secretary with wide experience 
in trade association work and as a 
business engineer, and listens 
closely to a speech he delivers at 
regular intervals: 

“You’re doing a volume of $20,- 
000,000 a year. Fine! But 75 per 
cent of it is with the 200,000 priests, 
nuns and brothers and only 25 per 
cent of it is with the 24,000,000 
lay Catholics. Think of the volume 
if the proportions were reversed 
and if you increased your business 
with the laity. The potential is 
enormous.” 

It sounds good in Barclay Street 
where the profits would be con- 
Sidered not only financial but 
Spiritual. 

















| When you ship your merchandise via Rock Island 
| “package cars,”” you benefit two ways. Schedules are 
uninterrupted because the cars pass through junction 
points without delay. And your merchandise is better 
protected because the contents of the cars are undis- 
turbed en route. 

Each year Rock Island operates 23,052 of these 
“package cars.” 13,330 of them originate on Rock 
Island and break bulk at important points on con- 
necting lines. The other 9,722 originate on connect- 
ing lines and break bulk at Rock Island stations. 
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For full information, see your Rock Island traffic 








representative. 
\ Visit Beautiful “Rocket Village” Rock 4 
I) CHICAGO RAILROAD FAIR Island | 
A July 20 to Mid-September lm 
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Washington’s 
100% AIR CONDITIONED 
Hotel 


In the heart of the nation’s government 

.. on Capitol Hill... Washington's all- 
new favorite hotel. Completely air-con- 
ditioned apartment-sized suites include 
kitchen and dinette. Write for rates. 


Ask for folder. 


| HOTEL 
CONGRESSIONAL 


300 New Jersey Avenue, S.E. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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WAS. 4599 


HOLDING THESE 
STOCKS? 


pon Tel. & Tel. a ae 
ipeake & Ohio 

ea, Chi. mena A Oil 
Cons. Ed., N. Y. Stand. Oil, Cal 
Gen. Electric Stand. Oil, 
Gen. Motors Stand. Oil, N. J 
Int. Tel. & Tel. Texas Co. 
Kennecott " Union Carbide 
Penna. R. R. U. S. Steel 
Phillips Petrol. Warner Bros. 
Pub. Service, N. J. Western Union 
Radio Corp. Youngstown S & T 


Babson’s opinion on these widely 
held stocks may save you losses. 
Simply check those you own, or 
list 7 others you own, and mail 
this ad to us. We will tell you if 
clients have been advised to 
Hold or Switch them. 


No cost or obligation. 
Write Dept. NB-2 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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Advertising 
Machine 










Prints é 
illustrates 


Ic Post Cards 


Learn how thousands of business 
men, in every line, are boosting 
a in spite ty! ee | py ne 
messages— an justrated in afew 
minutes on gov’nt post cards — with amazing 
new patented CARDMASTER. Your “today’s” 
ideas, read by your prospects next morning. 
Not a toy, but a sturdy advertising machine, 
built to last = years. Low price, sold direct. 
Guaran for five years. d name today. 


SEND N. NAME We’ llsend FREE illustrated book of money- 
Fraepe sd ig > pp toe come business and com- 
ising plans. R UR 








NAME TODAY. 


CARDMASTER. COMPANY 


4846 RAVENSWOOD, Dept. 248, CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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Ghosts That Haunt the Hustings 


(Continued from page 45) 

One of the top-flight magazine 
editors has signed many articles, 
but so far as Known he has not 
written one. Yet the ideas were his, 
he had personally found the facts, 
and he told his helper just what 
he wanted written and how. He has 
all the qualifications of an ace edi- 
tor except that he cannot write. 
Another man has published many 
articles, at least one book which 
had almost a best-seller sale, and 
delivered innumerable speeches. 
At one time he was editorially 
mentioned as a presidential possi- 
bility. His ghost did the work for 
him but the material was his own. 


Ickes pens his own 


HAROLD ICKES really likes to 
write. When a Washington news- 
paper steps on a tender Ickes toe, 
an Ickes production is certain to be 
in the “Letters from the People” 
column the next day in the unmis- 
takable Ickes style. Even Ickes had 
to use ghost writers when he was at 
the top of his PWA form, feudin’ 
and fightin’ with all hands in his 
effort to get full value for the Gov- 
ernment’s millions. He simply 
could not look up from his shot- 
gun long enough to use a type- 
writer. The story in circulation at 
the time was that his ghosts were 
about as morbid as apparitions 
could be. 

“He doesn’t cut the checks,” they 
complained. 

The story has never been denied 
publicly. At the height of his fame 
Ickes was usually paid $1,000 for a 
magazine article and if the man 
who wrote it had been given the 
customary 50-50 split he could 
have bought his baby several new 
dresses. It is not reported that any 
one of the complainants added to 
Ickes’ troubles by taking the mat- 
ter up with him personally. 

The late Charley Michelson, of 
course, was the ghost emeritus. 
Herbert Hoover and his friends be- 
lieved that they were turned out 
and Roosevelt brought in through 
Michelson’s machinations while 
he was the $25,000 a year publicity 
chief of the Democratic National 
Committee. 

Michelson’s real contribution to 
the industry was in the adaptation 
of mass production methods. He 
originated the plan—which ghost 
writers have followed ever since— 
of making each speech double and 
redouble. He provided wagonloads 
of copy to the Democratic orators: 
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“All I ask is that they can pro- 
nounce the words,” he said. 

At the first bleat of Republican 
anguish he brightened up his nee- 
dle and plunged it in again, in 
a slightly modified form. His 
speeches covered the land from 
San Diego, Calif., to Portland, Me. 
He was a prolific writer. 

A young man in the West de- 
veloped such ability for translat- 
ing his boss’ rumblings into good 
English that he is paid $20,000 a 
year. Not long ago a ghost became 
the vice president of a railroad and 
might have become president if he 
had not overworked himself and 
died. Gael Sullivan began life as 
the ghost for Mayor Kelly in Chi- 
cago and has moved on to a $50,000 
job. 

Sometimes, of course, the ghost 
fails. President Truman had a 
stable of magnificent phantoms, 
but they failed to get on his beam. 
When he read a prepared speech 
he sounded like a grown-up small 
boy unwillingly reading an address 
to Dear Teacher. When he cuts 
loose from the mimeographed word 
he is a ball of fire. A society of 
newspaper editors sat glumly on 
their hands until he threw away 
the copy: 

“From now on this is off the rec- 
ord—”’ 


Talking vs. reading 


THE editors applauded until their 
hands were hot. He talked with- 
out notes to a gathering of parents 
in Washington and they cheered 
him. In neither case was anything 
wrong with the material provided, 
but when he read it he sounded 
like the faded simulacrum of a 
phantom. 

Only now and then is a public 
man, in government or not, as well 
served as was “Puddler Jim” Davis 
when he was secretary of labor. 
Thomas R. Shipp, then as now in 
the publicity business, used to hide 
a stenographer behind Davis’ chair 
and then get the old gentleman 
started. Davis marveled at the 
accuracy of the reporters: 

“Those guys are wonderful,” he 
said. “They get my very own 
words.”’ 

One day Davis showed Shipp a 
check for $150. 

“First time in my life,” he said, 
“a magazine ever paid me for any- 
thing I wrote.”’ 

Shipp brightened in anticipa- 
tion. Then Davis put the check in 
his own pocket. 
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Self-Service Gas 


More THAN one veteran oil 
man thought George R. Urich of 
Whittier, Calif.. had gone mad 
when he opened an 18 pump self- 
service gas station in East Los 
Angeles a little more than a year 
ago. 

Despite his break from the tradi- 
tion of serving the customer’s ev- 
ery whim, business boomed to the | 
phenomenal high of more than 
200,000 gallons in the first 30 days. 
The average soon climbed to 300,- 
000 gallons a month. 

Three factors are credited for the 
success: first, customers save sev- | 
eral cents on a gallon; second, they | 
like the girl cashiers clad in red | 
jackets and white coveralls who 
roller-skate up to collect; third, | 
they enjoy the novelty of waiting | 
on themselves. 

There is no waiting for others. | 
The customer pumps his gas, pays | 
and leaves. Six islands with three 
pumps each serve the trade. Only 
gas and oil are available at the | 
pumps. Water and air may be had | 
in a rear area. | 





Automatic shut-off devices pre- 
vent gas from overflowing tanks. | 
Spillage thus is held to less than | 
one half of one per cent. | 

The firm can sell gas cheaper | 
than competitors chiefly because 
Urich also owns several other sta- 
tions, thus can buy in quantity lots. 
He has fewer employes. 

That Urich’s self-service ven- 
ture is a success is backed not only 
by his ledgers, but by the fact that 
competitors have entered the field. 











—JAMES F’. SCHEER 
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FRANKLY, I joined our local chamber of commerce 
to meet people, make friends and sell lots of in- 
surance. I joined other organizations for the same 
reason. Though it worked wonders, there was 
always that group which couldn’t be sold. Either 
it thought rates were too high or the need not 
obvious enough. Sure I had the answers, but the 
tough prospect requires much time and many calls. 
Too many calls and he gets mad. Not enough and 
he forgets your story. 

My problem was putting to work the time between 
calls to keep him sold. Then our chamber started 
fire prevention and safety campaigns. The manager 
called me an expert, asked my advice. Dozens of 
follow-up letters couldn’t have done my job as well. 

The people of this community—and my prospects 
—were made conscious of the tragic cost in life and 
money to the community and its individuals. No day 
passed that our citizens were not reminded by out- 
door boards, newspapers and personal calls of fire 
and accident losses. Some prospects came to me. 
Others were a soft touch for my next call. 

These campaigns have already paid off in such 
things as lower taxes and insurance rates. 


> } MORE than a million business men share in similar 
helpful experiences as members of a chamber or trade 
association. Your local chamber can help you, too. 
Ask us for a free copy of “Local Chambers, Their 
Origin and Purpose.” 





Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America 
WASHINGTON 6 © DC 
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Wall Street in Paris 


THIS month American tourists 
will again roll through the streets 
of Paris. Since they will all, at one 
time or another, have lunch at 
Maxim’s, they will have no trouble 
finding the only American stock 
exchange branch in the French 
capital. Right across from Maxim’s 
is the Paris office of Bache & Co. 
During the occupation, German 
officers were quartered there. But 
the day after the American Army 
liberated the city, Bache opened 
with a bang of optimism. There is 
little business done for French na- 
tionals in American securities, 
even though many a Frenchman 
still owns American stocks with 
the certificates safely held in New 
York. But American tourists drop 
in to place their orders and, of 
course, there’s always a lively 
traffic in travelers’ checks. Still on 
the Bache wall is the German sign 
telling Frenchmen to rise when- 
ever a German enters. The Bache 
people figure it’s a good argument 
for preparedness. 
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Progress Note 


LITTLE by little, the SEC is giving 
up some of the bureaucratic non- 
sense of its early New Deal days. 
On three occasions lately, it has 
allowed use of a prospectus that 
actually invites reading by an in- 
vestor considering purchase of the 
security. This is contrary to the old 
SEC philosophy, which originally 
operated on the theory that the 
investor should be _ protected 
against any possible exposure to 
investment knowledge. 

Just before the first public offer- 
ing of Associated Telephone pre- 
ferred stock, a Los Angeles invest- 
ment man by the name of George 
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Jones got the idea for a convenient, 
pocket-sized prospectus. Jones 
reasoned that an investor would 
be more likely to carry such a 
document around with him and 
study it from time to time than to 
Struggle through the forbidding 
old-type prospectus. 

The idea was submitted to the 
SEC. At first, that body was 
Shocked at the notion. But since 
something similar was being used 
by investment companies under 
special regulations of the act, the 
SEC could hardly discriminate 
against corporate securities. 

The new prospectus is just as 
informative as the old. Textually, 
it differs little. But it mails for six 
cents against 20 cents for the old 
and, above all, is infinitely easier to 
read. 
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Elevation 


AN ELEVATOR operator in a down- 
town building has a nice sense of 
distinction between speculation 
and investment. Any money he 
wins on the horses he immediately 
invests in Consolidated Edison 
common; he now has 90 shares. 
Wall Street is impressed by his in- 
vestment judgment but even more 
by his ability to judge horseflesh. 
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Two Markets 


THE question of better market 
places is up again in Wall Street. 
This time it started with Blyth & 
Co., a prominent investment bank- 
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By Reynolds Girdler 
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ing firm. Since Blyth is a corpora- 
tion and not a partnership, it can- 
not belong to the Stock Exchange. 
But through its far-flung over- 
the-counter trading department, 
it announced markets in 23 Big 
Board stocks. 

The Stock Exchange was quick 
to take note. In a circular to mem- 
bers, it reminded them of a rule 
requiring any member firm to get 
permission from the Exchange be- 
fore buying or selling any listed 
stock off the Exchange floor. 

Wall Street thinks the Exchange 
is unnecessarily alarmed. On any 
stock that has broad enough own- 
ership and enough activity, the 
Exchange can offer a better mar- 
ket than any other bourse. Those 
stocks that do not have broad 
enough ownership and_e great 
enough activity ought not be listed 
in the first place. 

The incident has given another 
argument to those who would allow 
corporations to hold Stock Ex- 
change membership. If firms such 
as Blyth & Co. were admitted to the 
exchange, they argue, they would 
not set up competing market- 
places. There the issue rests, and 
there it will likely die. 
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Fractions 


A STOCK EXCHANGE firm in staid 
Philadelphia has become the first 
to peddle its wares over television. 
Programs are built around video 
appearances of prominent Phil- 
adelphia business men, though one 
broadcast was enlivened by ap- 
pearance of the Panther Valley 
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Miner’s Octette. The firm’s part- 
ners were greatly pleased with 
yariety’s praise of the show. ...In 
the Midwest, a firm bullish on a 
certain steel stock has offered $100 
in prizes for the best letters extoll- 
ing the stock’s peculiar virtues. ... 
In Pasadena, the Board of Educa- 
tion tried out an adult class in the 
fundamentals of investment. The 
class proved so popular that next 
semester more classes will be held. 
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Flags and Forums 


WHEN General Eisenhower made 
his first talk to the business world 
about two years ago, he chose, 
naturally enough, the Calvin Bul- 
lock Forum. 

These exclusive gatherings of 
the great and near-great are held 
regularly in the flag-bedecked of- 
fices of Calvin Bullock, investment 
management firm at One Wall 
Street. They were started in 1937 
by the senior Bullock, a New Eng- 
lander who went to Denver in 1894 
to open an investment firm, pros- 
pered, and came to New York in 
the 1920’s. Before his death in 1944, 
Bullock had established his organ- 
ization as one of the pioneers and 
leaders of the mutual fund busi- 
ness. 

Bullock conceived the forums as 
a form of adult economic educa- 
tion. Over the years they have at- 
tracted a list of speakers that fair- 
ly gleams with the silk hats of poli- 
tical leaders, the brass of generals, 
the braid of admirals and the 
robes of royalty. Because of the 
quality of speakers and the limita- 
tions imposed on the size of the 
audience, invitations to attend the 
forums are eagerly accepted by in- 
dustrialists. 

Latest speaker was King Peter 
of Yugoslavia, who talked as blunt- 
ly aS you would expect from an 
exiled king. Others who preceded 
him include Crown Prince Olav of 
Norway, Archduke Otto of Austria, 
the ambassadors of England, In- 
dia, Eire, Italy, Poland, the Neth- 
erlands, Spain and Russia. Two 
women have spoken: journalist 
Anne O’Hare McCormick and that 
glamour gal of the British Empire, 
Lady Louis Mountbatten. 

The Bullock firm manages pub- 
licly held funds aggregating $100,- 
000,000 and another $100,000,000 in 
private funds. Son Hugh Bullock, 
long an associate of his father, now 
heads the firm, and is continuing 
the flag collection that lights up 
the Bullock reception room. 

The collection started from the 
senior Bullock’s interest in Napo- 
leonana. First flags were from 


some of the little Corsican’s famed 
regiments. To these have been 
added the Union Jack from Nel- 
son’s Trafalgar flagship “Victory”; 
the personal standard of the com- 
mander of the British fleet that 
covered the first North Aitrican 
landings; the jack of the destroyer 
Phelps, first American warship to 
anchor in a Jap harbor. 
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Birthdays 


FIRMS of 50 years’ duration are 
becoming fairly common in Wall 
Street. Latest to mark its golden 
anniversary is Butler, Herrick & 
Marshall. Founded in 1898 as 
George P. Butler & Bro., the Butler 
firm has remained remarkably 
stable in personnel. Five of its as- 
sociates have been with the firm 
from 30 to 47 years; two have been 
there 26 years and two for 25. 
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Promotion 


FOR YEARS, the firm of Arthur 
Wiesenberger has been head- 
quarters for investment trust in- 
formation. As a service to the in- 
dustry, the firm each year issues a 
manual of data on this highly spe- 
cialized form of investment. Now 
it has broken new ground for the 
promotion of funds. Wiesenberger 
first prepared a series of advertise- 
ments on investment trusts, and 
cleared them, after some difficulty, 
with the SEC. To participating 
dealers throughout the nation, the 
Wiesenberger firm is offering use 
of the ads. Just to show that there’s 
nothing new under the sun, the 
copy for the ads stresses the same 
points on investment trusts that 
first brought them to popular 
notice in the 1920’s. 
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Family Business 


SOURCE of much Wall Street busi- 
ness over the past few years has 
been the public offering of stock in 
thriving, family-owned companies. 
Such public sale of private holdings 
has a twofold purpose: (1) to 
establish an indisputable market 
price for the stock against the 
eventual grasp of the tax collector, 
and (2) to raise cash against the 
day that inheritance taxes must 
be paid. The other day the firm of 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. had such a 
deal. The offering was made on a 
Tuesday; the books were closed on 
a Friday and the check given the 
company. The next Monday the 
company founder died, with his 
estate in order, his heirs protected. 
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12 of the nation’s 
drug market... 
that’s California! 
Direct line to the 
California market... 
that’s Bank of America! 





What's happening in California? 
The story of the growth of this market 
is told in a new book, “What's Hap- 
pening in California?” just published 
by Bank of America. For your free 
copy, write Bank of America, De- 
partment AD, San Francisco, or De- 
partment AD, Los Angeles. 


Bank of 


Ametira 


NATIONAL {RYSVE2 ASSOCIATION 





Resources— more than $5 billion 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


San Francisco * Los Angeles 
London « Manila « Tokyo 
New York Representative, 44 Wall Street 
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A slice of Americana 





THE MAN said the President was 
pleasantly discursive that night. 
He does not often have a chance 
to sit down and philosophize. Im- 
portant persons have their names 
on the calendar weeks ahead, 


. either to tell the President how to 


run the nation’s businéss or to 
swing a bright object before his 
eyes while they get out their bur- 
glar tools. On this night the Presi- 
dent talked about playing poli- 
tics: “The greatest game in the 
world—” 

He said he is not a very good 
player, but he likes it. His back- 
room experience with that other 
old American game—draw poker 
—taught him a lot. He observed 
that, after a period of wandering 
in the wilderness afar from Hoyle, 
the old game has returned to its 
essentials. People play the hal- 
lowed hands now, royal flush high, 
instead of dancing around with 
wild thises and thats. It takes true 
genius to bluff successfully, he 
said. He was never very successful 
at it. Somewhere during the course 
of the hand he was likely to twitch 
or something. 

There is more to this paragraph 
than a dissertation on a game of 
chance by an eminent player. 


One bite from behind 


RETURNING to politics for a mo- 
ment—_ 

When he was a boy on that Mis- 
souri farm, said 
the President, he 








shaggy dog named 
Shep. He loved 
Shep and Shep 
oved him. Shep 
ae followed at his 
heels as he toiled down the rows of 
corn or potatoes or whatever. 
Sometime during the day Shep was 
certain to bite him from behind: 
“A treacherous varmint,” said 
the President’s friend. 


— Onthe Lighter Stde 
of the Capital 


“Not at all,” said the President. 
“I knew he was going to do it. Only 
I didn’t like it when my pants were 
tight.” 

The President’s friend said he 
was dead sure that the President 
would call Congress back to Wash- 
ington some time in the course of 
the summer. He knew that for cer- 
tain. The trick was to issue the call 
when the congressional pants were 
tightest. 


A tall man wandering 


IF the man across the table in the 
Short Order House—T-bone Steaks 
a Specialty—is tall, with a kind of 
skinny muscularity, and a friendly 
look in his eye and given to in- 
offensive questioning about crops 
and taxes and local business in a 
toned-down British accent it might 
be just as well not to let too much 
Anglophobia creep into the talk. 
Because he might be Sir Oliver 
Franks, the new-come British am- 
bassador. 

If he has his way about it he will 
knock around this country during 
the summer, maybe in a small car, 
maybe accompanied by his wife, 
who is also a nice person. He might 
even discuss British politics and 
conditions. He will not make any 
apologies for anything, that being 
no part of an ambassador’s busi- 
ness, but when even a lion gets his 
tail caught in the door unexpected 
sounds may issue. He might even 
make a small joke. He is the kind 
of a man who wouldn’t fluster the 
wife if you take him home to sup- 
per. He doesn’t play a very good 
game of golf, if you are interested. 


if this be treason 


AMERICANS who sit in little 
sulkies behind trotting horses have 
a nice word to describe nags which 
have speed but which for some rea- 
son cannot show it: 

“He couldn’t untrack himself,” 
they say. 

Lord Inverchapel preceded Sir 


Oliver as ambassador and never 
did untrack himself. To the lagt 
day of his stay he impressed those 
who met him as though he felt he 
were dealing with colonials. There 
was never any question of ability 
because he had had a long and fine 
career in the British diplomatic 
service. Most of his life was spent 
with the “lesser breeds,” which 
may have colored his manner. Per. 
haps he had just come to the eng 
and was glad of it and wanted to 
go home. 


Princes in a row 


ONE of the society editors in Wash- 
ington wrote that: 

“There were nine princes in the 
receiving line—” ‘Q% 

And let it go at 
that. She did not 
name them, go 
into details of 
their breeding, or 
tell how many 
castles they used 
to own subject to mortgage. In the 
same newspaper at approximately 
the same date a prize terrier drew 
atwo-column picture and 300 words 
of reading matter. A lady’s mar- 
riage to a doctor on a horse farm 
was good for a column. Two colored 
fighters made the first page. An 
editor served notice on the Free 
State that he would print the news 
in defiance of somebody’s ruling. 
Ten years ago Billy Rose would 
have been over here with a sub 
duces or something and put the 
nine princes in swimming suits. 
There isn’t even a social revolu- 
tion to worry about. Just another 
allergy. 





Indestructible old men 


THE senator said he had con- 
ducted a kind of poll of the bosses 
at the two national conventions. 
The regular pollsters seem to find 
their samplings pretty satisfac- 
tory. He Knows some boss from ev- 
ery state at the two big fairs: 

“Not intimately, you know. I 
never connived with all of them. 
But well enough to Know about 
their bigamies and such.” 

He said that, if he had had any 
preconceived notion of the de- 
structibility of the human frame, 
they were all shot to bits by the 
goings-on at Philadelphia: 

“Mind you, I know these old 
buzzards.” 

Almost every one had some kind 
of a chronic disease ranging from 
King’s Evil down to arthritis. Many 
of them habitually keep a medi- 
cine bottle on the mantel. The ma- 
jority was old. The youngsters like 
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enough were grandpas. They were 
old enough. Any fair-minded pub- 
licist would have labeled the whole 
piling as venerable, except for 
their habits. And what, asked the 
Senator, happened: 

“They slept an average of three 
hours a night, what with interrup- 
tions by telephone and messengers 
and perturbed friends with bottles 
who were too important to be kept 
out. They finished strong, bright- 
eyed and full of chicanery. What 
does ‘Materia Medica’ say about 
that?” 


Always take a chance 


“WHO sen* you to me?” asKed Paul 
G. Hoffman, purveyor of manna to 
Europe. The man who wanted a job 
said that nobody sent him: 

“T just took a chance.” 

Hoffman sent him out to be 
vetted. If he passed inspection he 
would get a job. Hoffman likes 
chance-takers, his friends say. He 
is a firm believer in sheer sweet- 
ness in the other fellow. When he 
was selling second-hand cars, and 
in those days a second-hand car 
was pretty awful, he gave a fresh 
young applicant a chance to try 
his selling powers. Two days later 
the youngster reported. 


Start of a career 


“T SOLD that one-lung Cadillac,” 
he said. “Got $150 for it. I had to 
give the old guy who bought it a 
tough demonstra- 
tion.”’ 

Hoffman asked 
how this had 
worked out: 

“All right,” said 
the kid. “‘The old 
car ran fine on 
the level. Had a little trouble when 
we got home, though. The sill of 
the garage door was too high. 
Couldn’t get the car in.” 

“Gee,” said Hoffman. “That was 
tough. Sale made and everything. 
What did you do next?” 

“That was a natural,” said the 
young fellow. “I sold him a new 
door—”’ 

Job applicants should paste this 
anecdote. 





A matter of conscience 


HOFFMAN once said that he has a 
New England conscience: 

“A person with a New England 
conscience, contrary to the usual 
belief, is not one who does not do 
wrong; he does wrong quite often; 
he just does not enjoy it.” 

Report from the hotel lobbies is 
that he does not enjoy seeing oth- 
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er people do wrong, either. Not that | ; 
he is priggish about it, but he had | | 
a pretty thorough drilling in wiles 
fancied by those who deal with the 
Government. 

Lindsay Warren, the _ disillu- 
sioned comptroller general of the 
Government, may have helped 
him. “You steal a million here and 
a million there,” says Warren, “and 
pretty soon it adds up to a lot o 
millions.” at | 











A recollection of Henry | ji * j 


ALL of which recalls a plaint by 


ALL. of which recalls = plaint DY DPABUE INTERNATIONAL FAIR 


Secretary of the Treasury: ; SEPTEMBER 12th—19th, 1948 
“IT am very unhappy,” he said. | ALL INFORMATION 


‘IT am too SUSPICIOUS. That is all From the Czechoslovak Consulate or the official Fair 


very well in my official capacity, | Representative in your Country or directly from the Prague 
but I suspect every one.” Fair Administration P. |. F. Fair Building, Prague VII, 
| Veletrzni tr. 20. 











An incurable hot-spot 


AS COMPTROLLER GENERAL, | | 

Lindsay Warren laments that he is, 
so to speak, between two fires and 
both of them hot. When anything 
goes wrong it is our national habit: 


@ / 
/ 
A. To pass a law; isP NKL RS. 
B.Tobreakit. * FIREMEN EVERY TEN FEET) 


Warren's job is merely to en-| Carelessness or indifference—Nearly all 
force the laws which relate to the | 4657 FIRES a day in America are reported 
Government’s fiscals. One would | due to carelessness. For absolute protection 
think that should be a fairly simple against all . install GLOBE Automatic 
operation but in fact many a well| SPOMM'G, th is mot bareieusese, but 
meant law would be unfair and ty- | INDIFFERENCE... . and that’s worse. 
rannical if strictly enforced. NoW| gLoBe AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
and then Congress amends or the | ew Yort, Chicage, Philadelphia - Oifices in nearly all principal cities 
Supreme Court abolishes, but in| 
between Warren is obliged to en-| 


force. 
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THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


due to travel motion, 


RELIEVED 
with the aid of 


An act of discretion 










HE HAS not the freedom of action | 
which Nick Longworth reported of 
his negro butler when he was the 
speaker of the 
House. That func- 
tionary was not 
only disloyal to 
the House ofLong- 
worth but he had 
violated a con- 


ZB 
tract: 


“What d’ye mean by it?” Long- sawattoun 
worth asked. “The Republicans diofe ¢ 
paid you $75 to vote the Republican 
ticket and the boys tell me you 
voted Democratic. They only gave 
you $50.” 

“T struck a blow for honesty in| 
elections, Mr. Longworth. I feel 
deeply that politicians got no right 
to corrupt the electorate. It’s 


r 
reprehensible.” | | 
“You got corrupted plenty,” said your help. G IV E ° 


the speaker. 

“T owed it to my own self-respect 
to vote for the side that corrupted 
me least.” 


aids in quieting 
the nervous system 
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—what Executone 


can do for your 
business! 











































































Your Executone Distributor 
will Arrange a Demonstration 
in Your Own Office! 


HERE YOU ARE—instant voice contact with 
key personnel, pushbutton production 
control! Use it under actual working con- 
ditions! See how Executone gets action— 
increases executive output, increases labor 
productivity, cuts overhead! 


¥; Just One Feature of the 
a Complete 
Local Service 
offered only by 
Executone! 





e@ Your authorized Executone Distributor 
and his staff of engineers plan and install 
Executone Inter-communication that’s 
custom made...based on your operation 
methods, layout, communication needs. He 
guarantees Executone unconditionally ... 
with immediate servicing, standard parts 
and units for expansion and replacement. 

Distributors in 106 principal cities. Mail 
the coupon—now! No obligation. 


Lrecilone 


COMMUNICATION & SOUND SYSTEMS 


Mail Coupon for Further Information 
! EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. H-l 
i 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
| Without obligation, please let me have— 
{ © The name of my local Distributor 
I 0 New booklet, “How to Solve 


~ Communication Problems” 


Name. 





Firm 
I Add: City. 
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